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Social Security in Keview 








for the four special types of 

public assistance in the country 
as a whole changed relatively little 
during September. Small increases in 
the number of recipients and total 
payments occurred in old-age assist- 
ance, aid to the blind, and aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled. For 
the fifth successive month the num- 
ber of families receiving aid to de- 
pendent children declined (3,300 in 
September); total payments were 
slightly higher, however. The number 
of general assistance cases and the 
expenditures dropped 2.4 percent and 
2.2 percent, respectively, in Septem- 


Cito: te 20 and expenditures 





ber, marking the sixth consecutive 
month in which both have declined. 
Within the total picture of general 
changes in the caseloads were some 
fairly substantial changes in individ- 
ual States. In Alabama the number 
of aged recipients rose 5,653 or 6.9 
percent, and, as in the preceding 3 
months, the increase in that State 
more than accounted for the net in- 
crease for the Nation as a whole. 
Nevada’s program of aid to de- 
pendent children, which began oper- 
ating as a State-Federal program in 
July, had an increase of 20.2 percent, 
but the number of cases involved was 
relatively small. When Oregon re- 





Old-age and survivors insurance: 


Monthly benefits in current-payment status: 


Number (in thousands) 


Amount (in millions) : Py 


Average old-age benefit 


Public assistance: 
Recipients (in thousands) : 
Old-age assistance . 


Aid to dependent children (total) . 


Aid to the blind . 


Aid to the permanently and totally disabled 


General assistance (cases) 
Average payments: 


Old-age assistance Awe 
Aid to dependent children (per family) .. 


Aid to the blind 


Aid to the permanently and totally disabled 


General assistance (per case) 


Unemployment insurance: 
Initial claims (in thousands) 


Beneficiaries, weekly average (in thousands) . 


Benefits paid (in millions) 


Average weekly payment for totalunemployment $25.71 


September August September 

1955 1955 1954 
7,796 7,725 6,655 
ah $399 $395 $326 
$61.47 $61.37 $58.75 
2,553 2,552 2,578 
2,191 2,199 2,110 
xb deer 104 104 102 
241 240 220 
me tGk es 290 297 308 
PPS $52.50 $52.38 $51.77 
87.44 86.82 85.52 
eee 57.03 56.53 56.06 
55.23 55.35 53.72 
52.98 52.90 53.71 
sac kk 725 877 1,123 
763 839 1,414 
A pipe eN $83 $93 $154 
$24.94 $25.56 


sumed payments for able-bodied chil- 
dren aged 14 and over, for whom 
payments had been suspended during 
the summer, the caseload for aid to 
dependent children rose 6.0 percent. 
The largest drop, numerically and 
percentagewise, in the number of 
families receiving aid to dependent 
children occurred in Mississippi, but 
more than half the net decrease of 
870 was attributable to an increase in 
the number of suspended cases. In 
Texas, tightened eligibility require- 
ments in aid to dependent children 
contributed to the 3.l-percent de- 
crease that occurred in that State’s 
caseload. 

The greater-than-average increases 
in some States in the program of aid 
to the permanently and totally dis- 
abled were largely a reflection of the 
growth of comparatively new pro- 
grams. For the country as a whole 
the increase in caseload was the 
smallest since the inception of the 
program in October 1950. The net in- 
crease was affected to a great extent, 
however, by a reduction in the case- 
load in Missouri, where legislation 
placing a 65-year age limit on re- 
cipients of aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled went into effect. 
Some of the persons removed from 
that program were transferred to 
old-age assistance and others to gen- 
eral assistance. 

There were also relatively large 
changes in average payments among 
the States administering the special 
types of public assistance, with 
changes in vendor payments for 
medical care accounting for much of 
the variation. Policies and proce- 








dures applied during the month were 
responsible for a few noticeable in- 
creases. Texas, which had cut pay- 
ments in August by $1 for each aged 
recipient and $3 for each blind re- 
cipient, restored these amounts in 
September. Food allowances were in- 
creased in each program, and an item 
for personal needs for recipients of 
aid to the blind was eliminated; av- 
erage payments rose $3.50 in old-age 
assistance and $3.70 in aid to the 
blind. Average payments to aged re- 
cipients increased $2.69 in Delaware 
and $1.23 in Vermont as the States 
processed changes to the higher max- 
imums that had become effective in 
July. When Missouri raised the max- 
imum payment for recipients of aid 
to the blind from $55 to $60, the av- 
erage payment increased $5. 

New Hampshire, as well as Oregon, 
had during the summer suspended 
payments made to older children un- 
der the program of aid to dependent 
children. These payments were rein- 
stated when the children returned to 
school in September, and as a result 
the average family payments in these 
two States went up $3.58 and $6.41, 
respectively. Mississippi, which had 
been meeting a percentage of the 
budget deficit for families receiving 
aid to dependent children, raised pay- 
ments to represent the full amount 
of the deficit, up to the maximums on 
individual payments. An increase of 
only $5.64 occurred, however, because 
most of the families were already 
receiving payments at the State’s 
maximums. 

Appreciable changes in caseloads 
and average payments were some- 


what more frequent in general assist- 
ance than in the special types of pub- 
lic assistance but were generally con- 
fined to the States with the smallest 
caseloads. 


e Monthly benefits under old-age 
and survivors insurance went to 7.8 
million persons in September, almost 
72,000 more than in August. The in- 
creases registered in September were 
slightly smaller than the correspond- 
ing increases in the preceding month 
for all types of benefits except child’s 
and parent’s. More mother’s benefits 
were temporarily suspended during 
September, and as a result there was 
a smaller rise in the number of per- 
sons receiving that type of benefit. 
Fewer awards accounted for the 
smaller increases in the number of 
persons receiving the other types of 
benefits. Monthly benefits being paid 
at the end of September totaled 
$399.2 million—$4.5 million more 
than in August. 

Monthly benefits awarded in Sep- 
tember numbered almost 126,000, 
fewer than in any month since Jan- 
uary. The 1.3 million monthly bene- 
fit awards made during the first 9 
months of the year were, however, 
24 percent more than the number 
awarded in January-September 1954 
and 18 percent more than the pre- 
vious record high established in the 
corresponding period of 1951. Awards 
in January-September 1955 to retired 
workers numbered 729,000, about 
132,000 more than the previous rec- 
ord number set in 1951. New rec- 
ords for this 9-month period were 
also established for awards of wife’s 


or husband’s monthly benefits and of 
benefits for widows or widowers. 

A record total of 442,000 lump-sum 
death payments were awarded in the 
January-September period, an in- 
crease of 8 percent from the previous 
record number awarded in the first 
9 months of 1952. About 425,000 de- 
creased workers were represented in 
these payments. The average lump- 
sum amount per worker for awards 
made in September was $200.45. 


e Both new and continued unem- 
ployment among workers covered by 
the State unemployment insurance 
laws continued to decline in Septem- 
ber, largely because of seasonal in- 
fluences. New unemployment, as in- 
dicated by the number of initial 
claims filed, dropped about 17 percent 
from the August total to 725,000; 
continued unemployment fell almost 
11 percent to a weekly average of 
858,500. 

For the seventh successive month 
there was a decline in the average 
weekly number of persons receiving 
benefits under the State unemploy- 
ment insurance programs and the 
program of unemployment compen- 
sation for Federal employees. The 
average in September was 763,300— 
9 percent less than that in August. 
The amount of benefits paid also de- 
clined (by about $9.6 million), and 
the unemployed workers covered by 
these programs received benefits to- 
taling $83.2 million. The average 
weekly benefit paid under the State 
programs for total unemployment 
was 77 cents higher than the average 
for the preceding month, or $25.71. 
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Civilian labor force! * total (in thousands) 66,882 
da. decane. eh. a ales aE Eile a aaa he La wa va dbl eS ks 64,733 
i A a a ce ae an we GRE ale wid PEER Roe 2,149 
Personal income!’ * (billions: seasonally adjusted at annual rates), 
total eee ee ere ee. yy $307.5 
Wage and salary disbursements eR Pp 212.0 
I a a x hor wid ER RAs, «cn al aoc 39.1 
Personal interest income, dividends, and rental income 5 37.7 
Social insurance and related payments... eee oe 12.3 
Public assistance , aiGr idle 4 2.5 
Other 9.2 
Less: Personal contributions for social insurance oat 5.3 
NS iat oN iE oA RP 114.9 


Consumer price index" * ie. 


1 Data relate to continental United States, except that personal 
income includes pay of Federal personnel stationed abroad. 


2 Bureau of the Census. 


8 Data from the Office of Business Economics, Department of 


August September Calendar year 

1955 1954 1954 1953 
67,725 65,244 64,468 63,815 
65,488 62,145 61,238 62,213 
2,237 3,100 3,230 1,602 
$305.3 $287.9 $287.6 $286.2 
211.2 195.8 196.2 198.6 
38.1 38.4 37.9 38.2 
37.3 35.4 35.3 33.4 
12.2 11.5 11.5 9.3 
2.5 2.4 2.4 2.4 
9.2 9.0 8.9 8.4 
5.3 4.5 4.5 3.9 
114.5 114.7 114.8 114.4 


Commerce. Components differ from those published by the De- 
partment, since they have been regrouped; for definitions, see the 


Bulletin, September 1955, page 28, table 1. 


# Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Twenty Years of Unemployment Insurance 


WENTY years of social secur- 

ity” in America includes, of 

course, 20 years of unemploy- 
ment insurance legislation and ad- 
ministration, though that program 
has, since 1949, been outside the So- 
cial Security Administration and in 
the Department of Labor. 

Here is a program that up to June 
30, 1955, had collected $20 billion for 
the payment of benefits, had received 
$2 billion of interest, had paid out $14 
billion in benefits, and started the fis- 
cal year 1955-56 with a balance of $8 
billion available for benefits.. What 
is its significance to students of so- 
cial security? 

First of all: how does unemploy- 
ment insurance differ from the other 
social security programs under the 
Social Security Act? Like old-age and 
survivors insurance, it is social insur- 
ance, but the Federal Government 
does not pay unemployment insur- 
ance benefits. The program is on a 
Federal-State, not Federal basis, and 
State agencies pay the benefits. Like 
public assistance, unemployment in- 
surance involves Federal-State coop- 
eration, but the Federal Government 
matches no payments to individuals. 
Its grants to States are for the 
“proper and efficient administration” 
of State laws. The unemployment in- 
surance tax-offset provision, by which 
the Federal Government levies a tax 
on employers in industry and com- 
merce and makes it to the States’ ad- 
vantage to adopt and maintain bene- 
fit-paying programs, is unique in in- 
tergovernmental arrangements. 


"Administrative Relationships 


Unique too are the intergovern- 
mental relationships that have de- 


* Program Technical Advisor, Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Service, Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security, U. S. Department of Labor. 

1 For a detailed history of the unemploy- 
ment insurance program and its operations, 
see “Twenty Years of Unemployrient In- 
surance in the USA,” Employment Security 
Review (Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Employment Security), August 1955, entire 
issue. See also “The Social Security Act: 
The First Twenty Years,” Social Security 

Bulletin, August 1955, pages 2-9. 
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veloped in this Federal-State pro- 
gram—Federal-State, interstate, and 
interdepartmental relations. Some of 
these relationships have resulted 
from the statutory provisions of the 
Social Security Act; others have been 
developed as the best way to get a 
common job done. 

To safeguard the financial stability 
of the system, the Social Security Act 
required that each State deposit the 
taxes it collects under its unemploy- 
ment insurance law in the unemploy- 
ment trust fund in the United States 
Treasury to be invested in Govern- 
ment bonds. A separate account is 
kept for each State, and the State 
may withdraw funds at any time but 
only to pay unemployment insurance 
benefits. 

To assure funds for administration 
of the program on an equitable basis 
in all the States, regardless of a 
State’s financial resources, the Social 
Security Act provided that the cost of 
administering the State employment 
security programs should be financed 
entirely by Federal funds. Funds for 
this purpose are appropriated by 
Congress every year and allocated to 
the States by the Department of 
Labor. The proceeds of the Federal 
unemployment tax have recently 
been earmarked for this purpose. 

While including no standards on 
benefit amount and duration, the So- 
cial Security Act required that all 
State laws embody several safeguards 
of benefit rights. One is the pro- 
vision of an “opportunity for a fair 
hearing, before an impartial tri- 
bunal, for all individuals whose 
claims for unemployment compensa- 
tion are denied.” Another is the so- 
called labor standards provision, that 
compensation shall not be denied to 
any otherwise eligible individual for 
refusing «to accept substandard 
wages, hours, or working conditions 
or strike-bound work or work that 
requires joining a company union or 
prohibits membership in a bona fide 
labor organization. Another provision 
requires methods of administration 
reasonably calculated to ensure full 
payment of benefits when due. 


by Rutu RetTicker* 


The duties of the Social Security 
Board thus included approval of 
State laws and their certification for 
administrative grants and tax-credit 
offset for employers subject to the 
State laws. The Bureau of Unemploy- 
ment Compensation,? set up under 
the Social Security Board, carried 
the detailed responsibility for these 
functions and also for various types 
of assistance to the State employment 
security agencies—assistance in legis- 
lative, interpretative, administrative, 
and financing aspects of the State 
programs. 


Relation With the Employment 
Service 


Two years before the Social Se- 
curity Act was adopted, Congress had 
established a Federal-State system of 
public employment offices under the 
Wagner-Peyser Act. These offices 
were administered by the States and 
financed by the Federal and State 
Governments on a 50-50 matching 
basis, which has since been super- 
seded by the 100-percent Federal 
grant for administration of both un- 
employment insurance and employ- 
ment service functions in the States. 

The Social Security Act required 
that benefits should be paid in the 
States “solely through public em- 
ployment offices or such other agen- 
cies as the Social Security Board 
may approve.” The Board approved 
no “other agency.” All State laws 
require that, to be eligible for bene- 
fits, claimants must register for work 
at a public employment office and 
continue to report in accordance with 
the agency’s regulations. 

Since the Federal Government’s 
responsibilities for the public employ- 
ment offices were vested in the 
United States Employment Service in 


2In the early days of the program, as in 
the Social Security Act, the term “unem- 
ployment compensation” was used. After 
the Federal and State laws were declared 
constitutional in 1937, there began a tend- 
ency to call the program “unemployment 
insurance,” recognizing that titles III and 
IX of the Social Security Act and the affili- 
ated State laws constituted a program of 
social insurance. 














Chart 1.—Benefit payments under four unemployment insurance programs, 
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the Department of Labor, it was 
necessary that the Social Security 
Board and the Department of Labor 
cooperate to get the new unemploy- 
ment insurance program under way. 
Nine months before unemployment 
benefits were payable in any State 
except Wisconsin, the Chairman of 
the Social Security Board and the 
Secretary of Labor signed an agree- 
ment for coordinating and integrat- 
ing their functions “affecting the 
public employment services in the 
administration of unemployment 
compensation in the States.” Under 
this agreement the Social Security 
Board granted funds to the States 
for the expansion of the employment 
service program. 

Coordination of the employment 
service and unemployment insurance 
functions has continued through sev- 
eral reorganizations. From July 1, 
1939, until September 17, 1942, when 
the United States Employment Serv- 
ice was transferred to the War Man- 
power Commission, and again from 
July 1, 1948, to August 20, 1949, the 
employment service and unemploy- 
ment insurance programs were com- 
bined in the Bureau of Employment 
Security in the Social Security Board 
(later the Social Security Adminis- 
tration). Since 1949 the Bureau has 
been a part of the Department of 
Labor. 

In only a third of the States (in- 
cluding Alaska, Hawaii, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia) is the employment 
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security agency in the department of 
labor. The largest number of these 
agencies are independent boards or 
commissions (18 States). Fifteen 
other employment security agencies 
are independent departments of State 
government. One is in the State work- 
men’s compensation agency. 
Regardless of the place of employ- 
ment security in the State govern- 
ment, the same overall agency in 
practically all States administers un- 
employment insurance and employ- 
ment service functions. Except for 
a few specialized claims and place- 
ment offices in a few large cities, the 
1,700 local offices of the State agen- 
cies take claims and perform other 
unemployment insurance functions 
as well as placement and other em- 
ployment service functions. 


Coverage 


The coverage of workers under the 
program has nearly doubled in the 
past 20 years—from a monthly aver- 
age of 19.9 million in 1938 to 39.3 
million in 1955. The coverage has 
been smaller than that of old-age 
and survivors insurance—originally 
because the Federal tax for old-age 
and survivors insurance applied to 
employers of one or more at any time 
while that for unemployment insur- 
ance was limited to employers of 
eight or more workers in 20 weeks. 
The programs started with similar 
exclusions of agricultural workers, 
domestic servants, government em- 





ployees, employees of nonprofit insti- 
tutions, maritime workers, and self- 


employed workers. Both programs 
added maritime workers — old-age 
and survivors insurance in 1939 and 
unemployment insurance in 1946 
after a 1943 Supreme Court decision 
in a New York case held that mari- 
time employment was not excluded 
from State unemployment insurance 
coverage by the Constitution or by 
congressional enactments. Over the 
years, successive expansions of cover- 
age under old-age and survivors in- 
surance have added some workers in 
all the other categories so that this 
program now covers about 90 per- 
cent of all paid jobs. 

Extensions of unemployment in- 
Surance coverage have been slower 
and will probably remain smaller. 
Self-employed persons, for example, 
cannot readily be brought under an 
unemployment insurance program 
because of the difficulty of determin- 
ing when they are unemployed. The 
goal of universal coverage in unem- 
ployment insurance is thus limited to 
those who work for others for wages. 

The most significant addition to 
coverage of the Federal law was 
made in 1954 when the Federal Un- 
employment Tax Act was amended 
to include employers of four or more 
workers in 20 or more weeks. About 
1.4 million workers will begin to ac- 
crue rights January 1, 1956. At the 
same time Congress added unemploy- 
ment insurance protection for any 
Federal civilian workers (2.5 million) 
unemployed after December 31, 1954. 
Since it is considered that the appli- 
cation of the Federal unemployment 
tax to local government units would 
be unconstitutional, President Eisen- 
hower recommended that the States 
give their own 4.4 million employees 
of State and local governments the 
protection they require private em- 
ployers to provide for their employees. 

The State coverage provisions have 
always been, in practically all re- 
spects, at least as inclusive as cover- 
age under the Federal tax provisions. 
Otherwise some employers would 
have been liable for the full 3-percent 
Federal tax and their workers would 
not have accrued rights to benefits. 
An increasing number of States have 
covered smaller firms than the Fed- 
eral law. In 1954, when the Federal 
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limit was eight employees, 29 States 
covered firms with one, three, four, 
or six employees. On January 1, 
1956, when the Federal limit be- 
comes four, 23 States, whose work- 
ers represent almost one-third of the 
civilian labor force, will protect work- 
ers in firms with one to three em- 
ployees; in 18 of these States the 
law applies to firms with “one or 
more.” It is estimated that 2.8 per- 
cent of the total coverage of State 
laws will be made up of workers 
whose employers are not subject to 
the Federal law. 

In each type of employment ex- 
cluded under the Federal law, one 
or more of the States has experi- 
mented with coverage, but the exten- 
sions are not significant numerically. 
The largest addition is in the field 
of State and local government, where 
14 States cover about 120,000 of their 
government employees. 


Benefits 


The role of unemployment insur- 
ance in aiding workers to tide them- 
selves over during periods of unem- 
ployment has varied markedly from 
time to time during the past 20 years. 
(charts 1 and 2). The number of 
claims and the amount of benefits 
have increased and decreased with 
changes in the levels of employment 
and unemployment—from a low of 
533,000 claimants receiving $62 mil- 
lion in wartime 1944 to 6% million 
claimants receiving more than $2.0 
billion in benefits during 1954—a 
year of economic adjustment. Though 
statutory weekly benefits and the 
potential duration of benefits have 
increased over the years, benefit pay- 
ments show no uninterrupted up- 


Chart 2.—Average employer tax rate 
and average benefits paid a s percent 
of taxable wages, 1938-54 
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ward trend as do old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance payments, which 
have, of course, had sharp changes 
in the rate of increase. 

The contributions of the unem- 
ployment insurance program over the 
years to the maintenance of income 
of covered workers, the purchasing 
power of their communities, and the 
stabilization of the economy are 
widely recognized.*® 


Benefit Levels 


When the program started with 
the depression experience so freshly 
in mind, it was felt that benefits of 
$15 a week for a maximum of 13-16 
weeks were all that could be financed. 
The estimates proved unnecessarily 
cautious. By 1939, the Bureau was 
urging State maximums of $20 for 
20 weeks; by 1945, $25 for 26 weeks. 
President Eisenhower, in his Eco- 
nomic Reports of 1954 and 1955, 
recommended that benefits for the 
great majority of covered workers 
should equal at least half their regu- 
lar earnings and that all eligible 
claimants should be entitled to at 
least 26 weeks of benefits if they 
remain unemployed that long.‘ 

By 1955 basic weekly benefits of 
$30 or more had been provided in 32 
States with 70 percent of the covered 
workers. The average weekly benefit 
paid reflected these higher maxi- 
mums, rising from $10.66 in 1939 to 
$18.77 in 1945 and almost $25.00 in 
1954. Amendments to the State laws 
made in 1955 will undoubtedly result 
in higher average weekly benefits in 
1955 and 1956. 

These recent amendments in the 
State benefit formulas and the result- 
ing current benefit levels will be de- 
seribed in detail in the January issue 
of the BULLETIN. Here it is enough 
to emphasize that benefits are paid 
under State laws from taxes collected 


8See the Employment Security Review, 
August 1955, pages 16-20, and the Bulletin, 
August 1955, pages 7-8. 

4For a historical perspective on changes 
in coverage, benefits, and financing provi- 
sions over the years, see the following Bul- 
letin articles: ‘Variations in Benefit Rights 
under State Unemployment Compensation 
Laws,” June 1942; “State Unemployment 
Compensation Laws of 1945,” July 1945; 
“State Unemployment Insurance Legisla- 
tion, 1951," December 1951; “State Unem- 
ployment Insurance Legislation, 1953,” 
December 1953. 


by the States and that there are no 
statutory standards on benefits in the 
Social Security Act. Although the 
Bureau of Employment Security has, 
by its successive “draft bills for un- 
employment compensation,” exhorted 
the States to maintain certain stand- 
ards of adequacy, the principal gen- 
eralization that can be made about 
the 51 benefit formulas is that they 
vary. There is great diversity in the 
formulas for determining eligibility 
for any benefits and for relating 
weekly and annual amounts of bene- 
fits to past wages, in the minimum 
and maximum weekly benefits, and 
in the minimum and maximum dura- 
tion of benefits. All these differences 
lead to diversity in benefits, from 
State to State, for the same qualify- 
ing wages. 

After the 1955 amendments become 
effective, a claimant with, for ex- 
ample, wages of $850 in that calendar 
quarter of his base period in which 
his wages were highest ($65 a week 
if he had steady work in that quar- 
ter) and base-period wages of $3,000 
would qualify in the different States 
for basic weekly benefits ranging 
from $24 to $35 for 16-30 weeks, 
and for annual benefits varying from 
a low of $384 to a high of $1,020. 
In 10 States the weekly benefits for 
which such a claimant would qualify 
would not be the State maximum. 
He would, however, get benefits for 
the maximum duration in all but two 
States. 

In the 11 States with dependents’ 
allowances, a claimant with the earn- 
ings pattern specified and the maxi- 
mum number of compensable de- 
pendents would get from $35 a week 
in North Dakota to $50 in Nevada 
and $60 in Alaska. 


Dependents’ Allowances 


Only 12 States have adopted pro- 
visions, common in unemployment 
insurance in other countries, to in- 
crease the weekly benefits of claim- 
ants with dependents. Eleven States, 
with 27.5 percent of the covered 
workers, have such provisions now, 
but in two States they apply only at 
certain benefit levels. 

The first such provision was en- 
acted by Congress for the District of 
Columbia in 1936. The allowance was 
modest—$1 weekly for each of three 
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dependents—and limited to lower- 
paid workers, since the maximum 
weekly payment, with or without de- 
pendents, was $15. 

Even after Congress added depend- 
ents’ and survivors’ benefits in the 
old-age insurance program in 1939, 
no State provided such allowance in 
unemployment insurance until 1945. 
Three States enacted provisions for 
dependents’ allowances that year, 
one in 1946, six in 1949, and one 
enacted and one repealed such pro- 
visions in 1955. 

The maximum allowance in the 
District of Columbia remains $3 and 
the maximum weekly benefit is $30, 
with or without dependents. The 11 
other States that have had depend- 
ents’ allowances have included allow- 
ances for claimants receiving the 
maximum weekly benefit; in most 
States the amount is larger for 
claimants who are in the higher 
brackets. 

During 1954, 35 percent of the 
claimants in the 11 States with de- 
pendents’ allowances received almost 
$27 million in allowances. For these 
beneficiaries, dependents’ allowances 
increased the average weekly pay- 
ment by about 19 percent; it in- 
creased the total cost of benefits paid 
to all beneficiaries in these States by 
only 6 percent. The experience of 
individual States, however, differed 
markedly from this overall average 
because of wide differences in the 
statutory definition of dependents 
and in the size of the allowances 
provided. 


Interstate Aspects 


The interstate aspects of the un- 
employment insurance program are 
more significant than those under 
any other social security program. 
Early in the program it was realized 
that under the State systems prob- 
lems of duplication and of gaps 
would arise in coverage (and hence 
in taxation) and in the benefit rights 
of multistate workers. Some multi- 
state workers would fall “between the 
States,” and some workers would lose 
benefits by moving from one State 
to another. Over the years, many 
ingenious methods have been used 
to assure that the State systems do 
as much as a Federal system would 
do for these workers, while main- 
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taining their integrity as State pro- 
grams. 

Most State laws provide that an 
employer who is subject to the Fed- 
eral tax because he has eight or more 
employees (beginning in 1956, four 
or more) anywhere in the United 
States is subject under the State law 
with respect to any employees in that 
State, even if they are fewer than the 
State size-of-firm minimum. To avoid 
dual taxation or gaps in coverage of 
workers who perform services in 
more than one State for the same 
employer, the States have adopted 
uniform language for ascribing all 
the service of such employees to a 
particular State—for example, the 
State in which the worker’s services 
are primarily performed, the State in 
which he has his base of operations, 
or the State from which his services 
are directed or in which he lives if 
he performs some service there. 

In October 1937, 4 months after 
the last State had enacted its un- 
employment insurance law, the Inter- 
state Conference of Unemployment 
Compensation Agencies was formally 
organized, with a full-time Secretary 
on the staff of the Bureau and with 
its expenses paid in full from Federal 
funds. Relations between the Federal 
Government and the States as a 
group center in this Interstate Con- 
ference, which later became the In- 
terstate Conference of Employment 
Security Agencies. 

Even before benefits were payable 
in 22 States in January 1938, inter- 
state benefit payment procedures 
were developed by the Bureau of 
Unemployment Compensation, indi- 
vidual States, and the Interstate Con- 
ference. All States and Canada co- 
operate in the interstate benefit pay- 
ment plan, under which a claimant 
may file a claim in any local office 
of the State where he is. If he has 
no, or insufficient, base-period wage 
credits in that State, the local office 
forwards his claim to another State 
in which he has wage credits for 
determination of his benefit rights. 

If he is qualified for benefits, the 
local office sends continued claims to 
the “liable State,” which then mails 
checks to the claimant for any com- 
pensable weeks. If any question of 
availability or disqualification arises, 
the local office obtains information 





from the claimant for the use of the 
liable State in determining whether 
payments should be made. A claim- 
ant who can qualify in more than 
one State may claim benefits in those 
States successively but not simul- 
taneously. 

Interstate claims represent a small 
but persistent proportion of all 
claims, usually 4 percent or 5 percent 
of all initial claims—in 1954-55, 5.8 
percent. In 1946, however, a year of 
heavy postwar migration, interstate 
claims reached a peak of 7.6 percent 
of initial claims. In 1954-55, inter- 
state benefit payments totaled almost 
$96 million for 3.8 million weeks of 
unemployment. Nationwide, these 
payments represented about 5.2 per- 
cent of all weeks compensated. Pay- 
ments in Alaska for more than a 
third of the week compensated and 
in 12 other States for more than a 
tenth of the weeks compensated went 
to claimants outside the State—a 
contribution to the mobility of labor. 

Another interstate arrangement 
specifies the circumstances under 
which claimants with base-period 
credits in two or more States may 
have their wage credits “combined” 
and their benefit rights determined 
under a single State law. All but four 
States are cooperating in a plan that 
makes possible “wage combining” 
when a claimant has insufficient wage 
credits in each of two or more States. 
An extended plan of wage combining 
will become operative January 1, 
1956, in a majority of States with a 
majority of covered workers. This 
plan will increase the benefit rights 
of claimants eligible in one State but 
for less than maximum annual bene- 
fits, if they have base-period wage 
credits in one or more other States 
in which they cannot qualify for any 
benefits. 

Interstate cooperation has been de- 
veloped also in the collection of taxes 
due from employers who have moved 
across State lines, in prosecution of 
claimants who have made fraudu- 
lent misrepresentation in interstate 
claims, and in appeals by claimants 
whose interstate claims have been 
denied. In such cases the agency in 
the State where the claimant is may 
hold a hearing and send the claim- 
ant’s testimony, for determination, to 
the State that would pay his claim. 
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Financing 

Unlike old-age and survivors insur- 
ance, unemployment insurance has 
been financed almost entirely by 
taxes on employers. Only 10 States 
have ever collected taxes from em- 
ployees; only three States have 
employee contributions now. The 
amount collected from employees 
through 1954 was only 3 percent of 
total collections. 

The Federal tax is uniform for all 
employers; it is, in effect, 0.3 percent 
(3 percent minus the 2.7-percent 
credit offset). In all States, however, 
the employers’ taxes have been 
varied in accordance with their ex- 
perience with unemployment risk,‘ 
much as employers’ rates under 
workmen’s compensation are varied 
according to their experience with 
accident risk. 


Recognition of Experience 
Rating 

In fact, one of the most far-reach- 
ing decisions made by Congress in 
passing the unemployment insurance 
titles of the Social Security Act was 
the recognition of experience rating. 
The only State unemployment in- 
surance law in existence 20 years 
ago—Wisconsin’s Unemployment Re- 
serves and Compensation Act—re- 
quired employers to maintain indi- 
vidual “employer reserves” in a State 
fund, each employer’s reserve to be 
used to pay benefits to his own work- 
ers when they were unemployed. Em- 
ployers’ contributions to their re- 
serves were to vary with the pay- 
ments from the reserves and the bal- 
ance available for beiuefits. When 
the reserve per employee reached a 
certain level, the employer's contri- 
bution would be suspended. 

The Social Security Act encouraged 
experience rating by providing that 
employers may get credit against the 
Federal] tax not only for the con- 
tributions they pay under a State 
law but also for those they are ex- 
cused from paying under the State 
experience-rating system. Such a 


* For a description of experience-rating 
formulas and reports of earlier financial ex- 
perience, see Rachel S. Gallagher, “State 
Differences in Unemployment Compensation 
Employer Taxes,” Social Security Bulletin, 
October 1945, and “Trends in Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Financing,”’ October 1949. 
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system could not go into effect, how- 
ever, in States with an employer- 
reserve plan until employers had ac- 
cumulated contributions equal to at 
least 7.5 percent of their payrolls 
and, in the States with pooled funds, 
until at least 3 years after benefits 
were payable. Thus the Social Se- 
curity Act equalized taxes in the 
States at the beginning of the pro- 
gram but allowed for tax variation 
after the program was established. 

Most of the States adopted pooled- 
fund laws, under which all money 
collected from employers is “com- 
mingled and undivided.” A separate 
bookkeeping account is maintained 
for each employer, but his workers 
have no special claim on the funds 
he has paid in. All benefits are paid 
from the State unemployment fund, 
regardless of the “balance” in an em- 
ployer’s account. In most States, how- 
ever, the balance influences the rate 
of taxes that the employer pays. 

Thirty-three States with pooled- 
fund laws provided for a system of 
experience rating to take effect at 
specified times in 1941-44. Nine other 
States provided for a study of experi- 
ence rating, and two originally made 
no provision for experience rating. 
Mississippi was the last State to 
adopt experience rating—in 1948. 

Seven of the early State laws pro- 
vided for separate employer reserves 
of the Wisconsin type though they 
included a partial pool or added one 
shortly; two other States adopted such 
systems later. All except one have 
since changed to pooled-fund laws. 
They made this change because they 
expected that after heavy postwar 
benefit payments it would be difficult 
for employers to meet the Federal re- 
quirements for reduced rates under 
an employer-reserve system (five 
times the largest amount of compen- 
sation paid in any 1 of the last 3 
years). Kentucky, which still has a 
reserve account law, provides for a 
partial pool and for special contribu- 
tions to maintain it if it falls below a 
specified level. 


Financial Experience 

The Committee on Economic Se- 
curity had recommended a contribu- 
tion rate of 3 percent of payroll as 
the most that the economy could 


Chart 3.—Reserves available for 
benefits, 1938-54 
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afford and a rather limited schedule 
of benefits that was thought to be 
all that could be financed safely on 
the basis of this contribution. The 
2.7-percent rate proved to be more 
than was needed in most States in 
most years. Only in 1938, the year 
benefit payments began and a time 
of heavy unemployment, in 1949, and 
in 1954 did benefits in the Nation as 
a whole exceed 2 percent of taxable 
wages. In the war years 1943 and 
1944, benefit payments were neg- 
ligible—0.1 percent of taxable pay- 
roll; in the first postwar year they 
were much less than expected—1.7 
percent of taxable wages. In 1947, 
1948, and 1951-53 the national aver- 
age of benefit payments ranged from 
0.9 percent to 1.1 percent of payroll. 
(chart 2). 

As a result, reserves rose each 
year—from $1.5 billion in 1939 to 
$7.6 billion in 1948. Heavy expendi- 
tures in 1949 and 1950 reduced re- 
serves to $7.0 billion, but they rose 
again to $8.9 billion in 1953 and then 
fell to $8.2 billion at the end of 1954 
and to $8.0 billion in mid-1955. Mean- 
while payrolls and fund liabilities had 
been rising. As a percent of taxable 
wages, reserves reached their peak 
(11.8) in 1945 and by 1954 had 
dropped to 8.2 (chart 3). These na- 
tional figures obscure the great di- 
versity in the State reserves—from 
0.9 percent of taxable wages to 14.7 
percent on June 30, 1955, for ex- 
ample. 

As reserves grew, pressures for 
lower tax rates became more per- 
sistent. Under the provisions of the 
Social Security Act, States could not 
make flat rate reductions; to pre- 
serve the employers’ tax offset, they 
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had to vary rates according to em- 
ployers’ comparative experience with 
the risk of unemployment. The num- 
ber of States with experience-rating 
systems in operation increased from 
four in 1940 to 45 by 1945 and to 
51 by 1948. 

In every session of the State legis- 
latures, many of the existing ex- 
perience-rating systems have been 
amended, usually to provide lower 
rates for some or all employers. The 
ways and means of doing this are 
many: for example, the addition of 
lower schedules, lower State fund re- 
quirements for given schedules to go 
into effect, lower experience require- 
ments for individual employers to get 
specified rates, lower maximum rates 
«more than 2.7 percent in only 10 
states in the least favorable schedule 
in 1955); and lower minimum rates 
(0 in 12 States and less than 0.3 per- 
cent in the most favorable schedule 
in 24 other States in 1955). 

Less direct methods to give indi- 
vidual employers more favorable ex- 
perience rates include voluntary con- 
tributions (to bring employers into 
lower rate classes), prorating to em- 
ployers’ accounts interest on the 
State’s balance in the trust fund, and 
omission of charges for certain bene- 
fit payments following disqualifica- 
tion under specified circumstances. 

As a result of the application of 
these various experience-rating pro- 
visions, the average employer tax 
rate fell steadily year by year from 
2.75 percent in 1938 to 1.24 percent 
in 1948 (chart 2). Higher benefit pay- 
ments in 1949 and 1950 brought less 
favorable schedules into effect; as a 
result the average tax rate in 1951 
was 1.58 percent. Since then the gen- 
eral trend has been downward. 


Indirect Consequences of 
Experience Rating 


The consequences of experience 
rating have been far reaching. Many 
State legislatures find themselves 
confronted by opposing pressures: 
(1) to reduce taxes, whether or not 
reductions mean that benefits cannot 
be increased, and (2) to increase 
benefits as economic conditions re- 
quire and to maintain or increase 
tax rates as necessary. 

In most States, employers’ tax 


rates depend on the benefits paid 
their former workers. Thus experi- 
ence rating gives employers and em- 
ployer organizations reasons to op- 
pose proposals for increases in bene- 
fit amount and duration and to press 
for amendments to increase the sta- 
tutory causes of disqualifications, to 
limit good cause for voluntary leav- 
ing to causes connected with the em- 
ployer or the employment, to deny 
benefits to disqualified workers for 
longer periods and for separations 
other than the most recent, and to 
cancel the benefit rights of disquali- 
fied claimants. 

The relation between tax rates and 
benefits paid also leads some employ- 
ers to challenge more individual de- 
cisions granting benefits to their 
former employees than they other- 
wise would. About 1 in 8 of all ap- 
peals to the lower appeals authorities 
in the States are appeals by employ- 
ers. In addition, employers appear as 
adversaries in hearings when claim- 
ants appeal decisions denying bene- 
fits. 


Solvency of State Funds 


Until 1955 funds in all States were 
adequate to pay benefits according 
to the statutory schedules. In 1944, 
in anticipation of heavy postwar 
drains and in recognition of the Fed- 
eral interest in unemployment insur- 
ance solvency, Congress included in 
the War Mobilization and Reconver- 
sion Act a temporary provision for 
advances to State unemployment 
funds if they became _ depleted. 
Though this provision was effective 
through 1949, it was never used. In 
the Employment Security Adminis- 
trative Financing Act of 1954, Con- 
gress added a permanent provision 
for Federal assistance to States with 
low reserves. The annual excess of 
the Federal unemployment tax col- 
lections over Federal and State em- 
ployment security administrative ex- 
penditures is automatically appropri- 
ated to the Federal unemployment 
account in the unemployment trust 
fund. These excess collections will 
be used to establish and maintain a 
$200-million fund for non-interest- 
bearing loans to States whose reserves 
fall below a specified level. 

Two States met the statutory re- 


quirement for such advances when 
the balance in their unemployment 
fund on the last day of 1954 was less 
than benefit payments during the 
preceding 12-month period. Funds, 


however, were adequate to meet 
benefit obligations in all States ex- 
cept Alaska, which was forced to 
suspend benefit payments for a short 
period in the spring of 1955. After 
the Organic Act for Alaska was 
amended so that Alaska could bor- 
row under the Employment Security 
Administrative Financing Act of 1954, 
an advance was authorized July 1, 
1955. Meantime Alaska repealed its 
experience-rating provision, raised 
the maximum taxable wages from 
$3,000 to $3,600, and added an em- 
ployee contribution of 0.5 percent of 
wages for 1956 and 1957 to strengthen 
its financial position. 


Administrative Financing 


The Federal and State administra- 
tion of the employment security pro- 
gram employs a staff of almost 
50,000 persons, all but 3 percent of 
whom are in State agencies and their 
1,700 local offices. 

From 1935-36 to 1954-55 Federal un- 
employment tax collections amounted 
to almost $3.4 billion, and expendi- 
tures for administration of the em- 
ployment security program totaled 
more than $2.3 billion. Federal grants 
to the States for unemployment in- 
surance and employment service ex- 
penditures totaled $2.0 billion or 
about 60 percent of tax collections. 
The proportion of tax collections 
allocated to the States varied greatly 
—from less than 50 percent in Il- 
linois, Indiana, Ohio, and Wisconsin 
to more than 150 percent in Missis- 
sippi, Nevada, and North Dakota. 

Beginning with the fiscal year 
1953-54, the proceeds of the Federal 
tax are earmarked for employment 
security purposes. At the end of 
1954-55, the balance in the Federal 
unemployment account was almost 
$150 million. It is expected that by 
the end of 1955-56 the balance will 
exceed the $200 million required be- 
fore additional funds can be credited 
to the State accounts in the trust 
fund. In accordance with the Em- 
ployment Security Administrative 
Financing Act of 1954, these excess 
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collections will be used by the States 
in financing benefits and under cer- 
tain circumstances may be appropri- 
ated by State legislatures for finan- 
cing administration. 


Special Federal Programs 


The story of unemployment insur- 
ance in the United States is not 
complete without mention of five 
programs outside the Social Security 
Act that have operated at some time 
during the past 20 years. Two pro- 
grams for veterans and one for Fed- 
erally employed seamen were tem- 
porary programs; those for railroad 
workers and Federal civilian em- 
ployees are continuing programs. 

Most of these Federal programs 
provide unemployment insurance pro- 
tection for groups who are the special 
concern of the Federal Government— 
servicemen, federally employed sea- 
men, and Federal civilian employees. 
These programs differ from the State 
and railroad programs in that bene- 
fits are paid from Federal funds, 
especially appropriated for the pur- 
pose, and not from taxes on wages. 
The programs differ among them- 
selves, though all have been adminis- 
tered through local offices of the 
State employment security agencies. 
The trend over the years has been 
toward closer coordination with the 
State programs. The State agencies 
have paid the benefits as agents of 
the Federal Government. The Fed- 
eral administration of the service- 
men’s readjustment allowances pro- 
gram was the responsibility of the 
Veterans Administration; Federal re- 
sponsibility for the other programs 
was assigned to the Secretary of 
Labor. 


Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance 

Since July 1939 railroad workers, 
who were originally covered by the 
State unemployment insurance laws, 
have been covered by a Federal un- 
employment insurance program ad- 
ministered by the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board. The States transferred 
to the railroad unemployment in- 
surance account in the unemploy- 
ment trust fund the difference be- 
tween the contributions they had col- 
lected from the railroads and the 
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amount they had paid as benefits 
to railroad workers. 

The program went into effect pay- 
ing benefits of $1.75-$3.00 per day of 


- unemployment for up to 8 days 


($14-$24) in any half-month claim 
period and with a uniform potential 
duration of 80 days in a benefit year. 
Benefits have been liberalized fre- 
quently since then, and in 1954 Con- 
gress increased the maximum bene- 
fit to the equivalent of $42.50 weekly. 
Benefits vary according to a schedule 
of annual earnings, but for any 
claimant the daily benefit rate must 
not be less than half his regular daily 
rate of pay for his last railroad job 
in the base year, up to the maximum 
benefit rate of $8.50 a day. With 
this liberalization of weekly benefits, 
the 26-week uniform potential dura- 
tion, in effect since 1946, was limited 
by a proviso that total annual bene- 
fits cannot exceed a claimant’s base- 
period wages. 

In the 16 years July 1939-June 1955, 
unemployment benefits of $654 mil- 
lion were paid under this program 
(chart 1). (During the same period 
$13.5 billion was paid under the State 
unemployment insurance programs.) 
It is estimated that altogether about 
1.4 million different railroad em- 
ployees had received unemployment 
benefits under the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act by June 30, 
1955. 


Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Allowances 


The servicemen’s readjustment al- 
lowance program (1944-50) provided 
allowances of $20 for 52 weeks to 
unemployed World War II veterans. 
In addition, it provided benefits to 
self-employed veterans endeavoring 
to establish themselves in a business 
or profession. 

More than 9.5 million of the 15.1 
million World War II veterans filed 
claims for these benefits within a 5- 
year period and were paid benefits 
totaling $3.8 billion. More than 700,- 
000 of these claimants were self- 
employed veterans, who received pay- 
ments totaling $590 million. In the 
calendar year 1946, payments to vet- 
erans (more than $1.5 billion) were 
42 percent more than payments under 
the State laws. In some States service- 


men’s readjustment allowance bene- 
fits were as much as seven times the 
total State benefits. 

Although, at one time or another, 
more than 6 out of 10 World War II 
veterans claimed servicemen’s read- 
justment allowances, their unem- 
ployment was ordinarily not of long 
duration. In spite of the jibes about 
the ‘52-20 club,” only 11 percent of 
those receiving these benefits drew 
them for the full 52 weeks; for 
all claimants the average was only 
19 weeks. These figures are low in 
view of the temporary large labor 
surpluses due to mass separations 
from the Armed Forces, relatively 
high unemployment in the war- 
expanded civilian labor force, and 
wages in many areas that were little, 
if any, higher than benefits. 


Unemployment Compensation 
for Veterans 


A later program for veterans—es- 
tablished under the Servicemen’s Re- 
adjustment Assistance Act of 1952— 
covers veterans with military service 
between July 27, 1950, and January 
31, 1955. As would be expected, bene- 
fits are higher than under the 
servicemen’s readjustment allowance 
program—$26 a week for each week 
of involuntary unemployment but up 
to a maximum of only 26 weeks or 
$676. A veteran who qualifies for un- 
employment insurance under any 
State law or the railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance law must exhaust 
these benefits before he draws un- 
employment compensation for vet- 
erans. If the State benefits are less 
than $26 a week, he receives veterans’ 
benefits to bring the total payment 
up to $26. All claimants under the 
veterans’ program must meet the 
eligibility and disqualification pro- 
visions of the law of the State where 
they file their claims. 

The number of veterans with mili- 
tary service during the Korean 
period (4 million as of June 30, 1955) 
has been small compared with those 
of World War II. Between October 
1952, when the program began, and 
June 30, 1955, some 900,000 veterans 
filed claims for benefits and 650,000 
received payments for 8.8 million 
weeks of unemployment, amounting 
to $207 million. About 13 percent 
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of the total number of weeks of un- 
employment compensated were weeks 
in which veterans had some benefits 
under another law and veterans’ 
benefits to bring the payment up to 
$26. About 18 percent of these claim- 
ants had exhausted their benefits. 
This program will end January 31, 
1960. No payments may be made to 
individual veterans more than 3 
years after their release from service 
or July 26, 1958, whichever is later. 


Federal Benefits Under State 
Formulas 

The permanent program of benefits 
for Federal civilian workers, like the 
temporary program of reconversion 
unemployment benefits for federally 
employed seamen (1947-50),° pays 
benefits as if the Federal employment 
had been subject to the applicable 
State law. If the Federal worker has 
wage credits also in State-covered 
employment, his benefit rights are 
based on combined wage credits, with 
the Federal Government paying the 
additional costs. 

Under the program for seamen, 
about 31,000 persons were paid $6 
million for 317,000 weeks of unem- 
ployment. Most of the benefits were 
paid in a few maritime States—Cali- 
fornia, New York, Massachusetts, and 
Washington—but some claims were 
paid in all 51 States. 

The program for Federal workers 
became effective in January 1955. 
During the first 6 months of benefit 


6 Officers and crew members of vessels 
operated by the Federal Government under 
general agency agreements with private op- 
erators after the outbreak of hostilities in 
Korea were excluded from unemployment 
insurance coverage. Instead of setting up 
a special system for them, Congress made 
the Federal Unemployment Tax Act appli- 
cable to services on such vessels and per- 
mitted the States to cover such services 
under the regular provisions of the State 
laws as it had done for private maritime 
employment in 1946. 


payments, $16 million was paid in 
benefits to nearly 60,000 former Fed- 
eral employees. About 53,000 of these 
beneficiaries were Federal workers 
who would have had no benefits but 
for the Federal program. The other 
7,000 received $320,000 more than 
they would have drawn on the basis 
of their State wage credits alone. 
Although the program was in opera- 
tion for only haif a year, approxi- 
mately 6,400 claimants exhausted 
their benefit rights by June 30, 1955. 

Payments under this program dur- 
ing the 6-month period ranged from 
a low of $4,800 in Delaware to almost 
$1.9 million in California. Three 
other States—Pennsylvania, Tennes- 
see, and Washington—also paid more 
in benefits than the District of Co- 
lumbia ($620,000). Benefit payments 
averaged 1.9 percent of all State 
benefit payments in the same period, 
varying from 0.3 percent in Vermont, 
Delaware, and West Virginia to more 
than 20 percent in the District of 
Columbia. 


Issues for Tomorrow 


This report on unemployment in- 
surance 20 years after the adoption 
of the Social Security Act shows the 
real progress that has been made in 
carrying out the objectives of the 
program. It reveals also that much 
remains to be done in the years 
ahead. 

The program is closer than ever 
before to the goal of unemployment 
insurance protection for everyone 
who works for another for wages. 
By 1956, about 80 percent of the 
wage earners of the country will be 
covered, but 12 million wage earners 
subject to the risk of unemployment 
will still lack this protection. Their 
lack is a challenge to Federal or 
State action or both, to extend cover- 
age to employees of small firms in the 
28 States that stop at “4 or more” 





and to workers in the exempted occu- 
pations; to provide permanent pro- 


tection for ex-servicemen; and to 
bring Puerto Rico into the Federal- 
State system. 

With respect to benefits, the mod- 
ernization of unemployment insur- 
ance recommended by President 
Eisenhower in his Economic Reports 
of 1954 and 1955 is far from com- 
plete. Bold steps are still needed to 
provide more nearly adequate pro- 
tection against wage loss for work- 
ers who are covered, both in weekly 
payments and in weeks of benefits. 
In the absence of Federal benefit 
standards, action by State legisla- 
tures is necessary to make benefits 
adequate. Adequacy of weekly pay- 
ments is an issue, for example, in the 
44 States where the maximum basic 
weekly benefit is less than half the 
Statewide average weekly wage. Ade- 
quate duration of benefits is an issue 
in the 24 States where no claimant 
can get as much as 26 weeks of bene- 
fits in a year—especially in the three 
States with maximum duration of 
16 weeks. 

As to financing, progress has been 
made toward a more professional 
approach to estimating State benefit 
costs over a period of years and pro- 
viding for contributions to balance 
the expected outgo. Employment 
security agencies have a real problem, 
however, to convince taxpayers that 
primary consideration must be given 
to the program’s long-term fund 
needs rather than to opportunities 
for savings in taxes in any given year. 
Among the most challenging issues in 
unemployment insurance is how to 
get public acceptance of a balanced 
approach to taxes and benefits, as- 
suring consideration of proposals for 
more liberal benefits and more rea- 
sonable disqualifications on the basis 
of social and economic implications 
as well as costs to employers. 





Recent Publications* 
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AMERICAN ASSEMBLY. The Federal 
Government Service: Its Character, 
Prestige, and Problems. New York: 


* Prepared in the Library, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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The American Assembly, Graduate 
School of Business, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1955. 55 pp. Single copies 
free. 
BEVERIDGE, 
and Influence. 
Beechhurst Press, 1955. 
$5. 
An autobiography. 


WILLIAM HENRY. Power 
New York: The 
447 pp. 


Gittow, A. L. “ ‘Fringe’ Benefits: A 
Review.” Personnel Journal, 
Swarthmore, Pa., Vol. 34, Sept. 1955, 
pp. 126-130. 75 cents. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFAC- 
TURERS. EMPLOYEE RELATIONS DI- 
vision. Guide for Employers in 
Hiring the Physically Handicapped. 
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The Growth of Voluntary 
Health Insurance: 1948-54 


OLUNTARY insurance for 

medical care continued to ex- 

pand in 1954. The number of 
persons with some form of protection 
passed the 100-million mark; the 
dollar value of the insurance benefits 
exceeded $2 billion paid out for hos- 
pitalization and medical services. The 
proportion of medical care expendi- 
tures met by insurance advanced in 
the 12-month period. Looking back 
to 1948, voluntary insurance against 
these costs more than doubled, and 
in some fields it more than tripled 
its effectiveness. 

Starting in 1950 the Division of 
Research and Statistics has prepared 
an annual summary of losses and ex- 
penditures caused by sickness and 
of the operations of voluntary in- 
surance against these costs. This 
year the annual series, covering the 
years 1948-54, is presented for the 
first time in two parts; the second 
part will appear in the January 
BULLETIN. In preparing the 1955 
analysis, the material dealing with 
income loss due to sickness and pro- 
tection against such income loss was 
studied intensively; the summary 
figures were revised and refined on 
the basis of newly available data. 
Because of the major changes that 
were possible, this section appeared 
to warrant fuller treatment than is 
feasible in a single article covering 
both medical care expenditures and 
income loss arising from sickness. 
The present article has therefore 
been confined to a report on personal 
expenditures for medical care and 
voluntary insurance against such 
costs. The article to be published in 
January will include a description of 
the refinements in methodology in- 


* Prepared in the Division of Research 
and Statistics, Office of the Commissioner. 
This year’s article in the annual series on 
voluntary insurance against sickness covers 
only medical care expenditures and insur- 
ance. A second article will be published in 
the January Bulletin covering income loss 
from sickness and insurance against such 
losses, hitherto an integral part of the 
December article. 
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troduced in 1955 and will contain re- 
vised data, for each year 1948-54, 
dealing with income loss from sick- 
ness and income-loss protection. 

In preparing the data on voluntary 
health insurance, the cooperation of 
the Health Insurance Council of 
America has made it possible for the 
Division to make more accurate ad- 
justments for duplicate reporting 
among the various types of insurers. 
The Blue Cross Commission has fur- 
nished data that provided the basis 
for eliminating duplication between 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield plans and 
for accurately identifying their in- 
come and expenditures for hospital 
and surgical-medical care. 

To measure certain quantitative 
aspects of voluntary health insurance 
an appraisal technique is used in this 
series of articles that avoids attempt- 
ing to give simultaneous recognition 
to a number of constantly changing 
factors. These factors influence the 
volume of medical and hospital care 
received by the civilian population 
and account for changes in consumer 
expenditures for health purposes and 
the purchase of insurance against 
these costs. These analyses restrict 
the measurements to a particular 
year and to two items—(1) civilian 
expenditures for health in the given 


IAAI I ASIA) 


Tue SocraL Security Administration 
sees constant evidence that the costs 
of illness may seriously undermine 
economic security. Many of our pub- 
lic assistance recipients and low- 
income families are in their disad- 
vantaged situation today simply be- 
cause they had had no protection 


_ against the costs of sickness. Hence, 


the Social Security Administration 
has a continuing interest in the 
growth of voluntary protection 
against these risks and in the meth- 
ods of measuring this growth. 


CHARLES I. SCHOTTLAND, 
Commissioner. 


12 months and (2) insurance bene- 
fits received in connection with these 
expenditures. It is thus possible to 
restrict the comparisons of different 
years to percentage indexes of the 
Nation’s health bill met through in- 
surance. 

Last year’s article contained a 
summary of the many diverse forms 
that health insurance takes in the 
United States and pointed out that 
this very diversity makes difficult any 
evaluation in terms of the number 
of persons enrolled.t Certain factors 
that are inherent in the “consump- 
tion” of medical care further add to 
the complexities of measuring the 
impact of voluntary insurance on pri- 
vate expenditures for medical care 
from year to year. Recognition of the 
dearth of the definitive data that are 
required to take into account yearly 
changes in the impact of these fac- 
tors lies behind the form of presen- 
tation used. Mention of a few of these 
factors will illustrate the difficulties 
encountered in attempting to measure 
their impact on medical care costs 
from year to year. 

While it is readily recognizable 
that overall population growth affects 
expenditures for medical care, it may 
be less apparent that increases in the 
birth rate by themselves increase the 
volume of medical care—and espe- 
cially hospital care—that the popu- 
lation receives. Similarly the length- 
ening span of life, in adding to the 
overall growth in the population, has 
also increased the number of persons 
in the very age groups where medical 
care is required in greater volume. 

Although rising medical care costs 
are reflected in the changes in the 
cost of living, the various items in 
the medical bill of the Nation have 
advanced at uneven rates. Hospital 
costs have risen much more sharply 
than other costs. Any adjustment 
made for these factors should also 
take into account the change in the 


~ 2 For the previous articles in this series 
see the Bulletin for January-February 1950 
and December of 1951, 1952, 1953, and 1954. 
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nature of the medical care purchasea 
by the consumer. 

The volume of services the popu- 
lation is receiving in any given year 
is also affected by the enhanced 
ability of growing sectors of the 
population to afford medical care be- 
cause of increases in (1) personal 
income and (2) prepayment of medi- 
cal care costs. The development of 
voluntary health insurance has added 
an item to the medical care bill that 
has become larger each year as 
expansion in enrollment, premiums, 
and benefits continued. This item 
represents the difference between ex- 
penditures for premiums and the 
value of the benefits received by the 
insured population in the given year. 
It is the amount required by the in- 
surance carriers to cover (1) the 
costs of collecting the premiums, (2) 
expenses connected with paying the 
benefits, (3) reserves against fluctu- 
ations in experience, (4) the cost of 
licenses, (5) State taxes on the in- 
surance written, and (6) underwrit- 
ing gains. 


Private Expenditures for 
Medical Care 


Data from the Department of Com- 
merce provide the basis for most of 
the figures shown in table 1. The 
figure for expenditures for physicians’ 
services has been increased from the 
estimate of the Department of Com- 
merce by an addition for the services 
of salaried physicians in group-prac- 
tice prepayment plans. Data for this 
purpose were obtained in the course 
of the 1954 and 1955 surveys of inde- 
pendent medical care plans made by 
the Division of Research and Statis- 
tics. Data derived by the Division 
have been substituted for the Com- 
merce Department’s figure for expen- 
ditures for hospital services. The 
figures representing the operating 
costs of prepayment for medical care 
come directly from table 2, with the 
sources indicated there. 

Table 1 shows that the civilian 
population spent a total of $10.3 bil- 
lion for medical care in 1954. Per- 
sonal expenditures for medical care 
amounted to $9.7 million; the costs of 
providing for prepayment, $577 mil- 
lion. The expansion of $291 million 
in the total medical care bill since 
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1953 represents an increase of 2.9 per- 
cent, which may be compared with 
an increase of at least 7.5 percent in 
each of the 2 preceding years. Since 
1948, as a result of the combination 
of the many forces mentioned above, 
expenditures for medical care have 
shown a 43-percent increase. Expen- 
ditures for hospital services have 
gone up 79 percent, while those for 
physicians’ services have advanced by 
only 33 percent. If the respective ex- 
penditures for providing insurance 
are included with the personal expen- 
ditures, the aggregate expenditures 
for hospitalization show an advance 
of 78 percent in the 7 years and those 
for physicians’ services 40 percent. 


Insurance Against Medical 
Care Costs 

Table 2 provides in summary form 
the dollar indexes of growth among 
all forms of medical care insurance 
from 1948 through 1954. Premium 
income reached $2.8 billion, and ex- 
penditures for benefits for the first 
time passed the $2-billion mark in 
1954, reaching $2.2 billion. The dif- 
ference between these two figures was 
$577 million, entered in table 1 as 
the net amount spent in the purchase 
of medical care insurance that was 


not returned in benefits in that year; 
some of it will, of course, be returned 


in future years. This sum was the 
equivalent of 21 percent of each dol- 
lar of premiums paid in 1954. 

No change was recorded in the pro- 
portion of total insurance benefits 
going for hospital services. As in re- 
cent years, about 66 percent of all 
benefits paid applied to the costs of 
hospital care. The ratio of expen- 
ditures for immediate benefits to in- 
come (the loss ratio) was about 74 
cents of each premium dollar of bene- 
fits for physicians’ services, compared 
with 82 cents for hospitalization. 

The bulk of the insurance opera- 
tions represented in table 2 applied 
to hospitalization alone, or surgical 
care alone, or a combination of these 
two, with very limited provision for 
nonsurgical medical care (usually 
only in the hospital). Slightly less 
than 5 percent of total income and 
total benefit expenditures among all 
carriers in 1954 was related to plans 
and policies affording more compre- 
hensive forms of protection. Several 
Blue Shield plans and a large num- 
ber of independent plans (in particu- 
lar those using medical group prac- 
tice) include among these benefits 
office and home care by physicians 


Table 1.—Private expenditures for medical care, 1948-54 ' 

















{In millions} — 
Expenditure | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 1952 1953 | 1954 
! 
Sich icine anche nisi ethene didi bc ininepaglncaehcal | $7,193 | | $7, 552 | $8,117 | $8,586 | $9,233 $9,974 $10, 265 
Ne a ncnccnceueneidadnaasen 6, 937 | 7,303 | 7,818 | 8,279 | 8,844 "9, 476 9, 688 
ES EE eas 1,663 | 1,858 | 2121 | 2,283 | 2,561 | 2,920 2, 970 


SS. EEA TTEEAE 
EEE ES ATS 
Other professional services 4_.............-.-- 


Medicines and appliances--.-_-......-.......-- 1, 785 | 


Expenditure for obtaining prepayment insur- 
RIN ea 
Of as TSS ae Se ee ae 
og ee 


2,233 | 2,342 2,467 | 2,562; 2,718 | 2,862 2, 963 
Sq 


869 | 888 906 943 975 


448 476; 498 | 529 559 583 
1,798 | 1,885 2,048 2,130 2,192 2,197 
249 299 307 389-498 577 
168 189 138 232 283 325 
81 110 119 157 215 252 





1 Except where otherwise noted, data are from the 

———- of Commerce, 1954 National Income 

to Survey o, Current Business, table 30, 

Survey of Current 38, July 1955, table 30. 

er expenditures include employer "contribu- 

tions to health insurance premiums. Excludes medi- 

cal care expenditures for the Armed Forces and veter- 

ans, those made by public health and other govern- 

ment agencies and under workmen’s compensation 

laws, and direct expenditures for services yi ye 

philanthropic organizations. No attempt been 

made to identify and exclude expenditures made by 

individuals from payments received by them under 

8 Sompaied tran tata i Forptls, Jane of ech 
une of eac 

an. io oe and September 1955. Based on income 


pitals, and (2) estimated income received from pa- 
tients by general and special long-term hospitals, 
mental and allied hospitals, and tuberculosis sani- 
torilums. Amount of private expenditures is over- 


stated by an unknown amount recorded by y the hos- 
pital as patient income in some instances where a 
government or welfare agency or workmen’s compen- 
sation carrier actually made payment or reimbursed 
the patient. Data are understated in that no esti- 
mate has been included for private expenditures for 
care in private nursing homes. 

3 Addition made each year to figure reported in 
Survey of Current Business for salaries of physicians 
employed in prepayment medical service plans. Ex- 
cludes amounts private practitioners received from 
nonconsumer sources (equal to about 10 percent of 
the amounts shown) such as those for workmen’s 
compensation cases and physical examinations con- 
nected with writing life insurance and so forth. 

‘ Services of osteopathic physicians, chiropractors 
and jatrists, private-duty trained nurses, and 
miscellaneous curative and healing professions. 

‘ Data from table 2. Represents the difference be- 
tween expenditures for health insurance premiums 
and amounts returned to consumers as benefits. 
The benefit amounts are embodied in the other items 
in the table. 


Social Security 








a. a. a. oe Ee 








and outpatient diagnostic and pre- 
ventive services. Such plans had a 
combined income in 1954 of approxi- 
mately $100.3 million and combined 
benefit expenses of about $90.4 mil- 
lion. Two Blue Cross-Blue Shield 
plans and a number of group and in- 
dividual accident and health insur- 
ance plans wrote another form of in- 
surance, which covered a wider range 
of services than hospitalization, sur- 
gical care, and in-hospital medical 
care. For this form of insurance, 
called major medical expense insur- 
ance, the carriers received premiums 
roughly estimated at $30.3 million 
and paid out approximately $16.3 mil- 
lion in immediate benefits. The low 
loss ratio for major medical expense 
coverage may be more apparent than 
real since not all of the losses in- 
curred in this type of insurance may 
be paid out in 1 year. 

The sources of the insurance pro- 
tection are shown for 1954 in table 3. 
As in 1953, the total earned premiums 
of group accident and health insur- 
ance companies exceeded those of 
plans affiliated with the Blue Cross 
Commission, but their benefits were a 
trifle less than those of all the Blue 
Cross plans combined. Blue Cross 
continued to be the major provider 
of hospitalization insurance; 49 per- 
cent of all hospital benefits and 44 
percent of total hospitalization pre- 
mium income was attributed to the 
Blue Cross plans. In fact the Blue 
Cross benefits of $718 million repre- 
sented a third of all the benefits re- 
ceived with respect to any form of 
insurance, Commercial group insur- 
ance plans continued to be the lead- 
ing source of insurance against the 
costs of physicians’ services, afford- 
ing 37 percent of the total benefits of 
$736 million; Blue Shield plans were 
second, with 34 percent; and individ- 
ual accident and health insurance 
plans were third, with 14 percent. 
The remaining 15 percent of surgical- 
medical benefits came from certain 
Blue Cross plans, independent plans 
of various types, and student health 
services. There has been little change 
in these interrelationships in the 
past year. 

The data in table 3 are not entirely 
confined to nongovernmental pro- 
grams, since they include about $16.3 
million in premium income and $13.5 
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Table 2.—Earned income, benefit payments, and loss ratios for voluntary 
insurance against the costs of medical care, 1948-54 ' 


[Amounts in millions] 





























Item 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 | 1953 | 1954 
Earned income 
Mittnsnedédonnhbategss $862 | $1,016 $1, 291 $1, 660 $1, 993 $2, 420 $2, 756 
Hospital services................. 647 | 707 | 869 1, 085 1, 306 1, 556 1, 767 
Physicians’ services_...........-- 215 309 | 422 575 687 863 989 
| Expenditures for benefits 
aT Sag; ae © Sri me ———- ] ~ 
eee. eee eae $606 | $767 $992 $1, 353 $1,604 | $1,921 $2,179 
Hospital services.........-.-.-...| 455 539 680 897 1,074| 1,273! 1,442 
Physicians’ services. ..........._- | 151 228 312 456 530 648 737 
Loss ratios (percent) 
aasiae ae ; ‘ ) ree — 
i RE Tee a ees eee | 70.3 | 75. 5 76.8 $1.5 80. 5 79.4 79.1 
Hospital services...............-- 70.3 76. 2 78.3 82.7 82.2 | 81.8 $1.6 
eg eee 70.2 73.8 | 73.9 79.3 77.1 75.1 74.4 








1 Data for 1948-52 summarize detailed presenta- 
tions in earlier artic les in this series; data for 1953 re- 
vised on the basis of new data on insurance company 
operations furnished by the Life Insurance Associa- 
tion of America; data for 1954 from table 3, The term 
‘*hospital services’’ covers some services other than 
those received from hospitals, such as X-ray services 





not furnished as part of ‘the hospital services, emer- 
gency accident care, and a small amount of nursing- 
home services. The term “physicians’ services” 
covers the services of surgeons (the largest compo- 
nent) and other types of physicians, including 
roentgenologists, and a small amount of dental, 
nursing, and related services and appliances. 


Table 3.—Earned income and expenditures for medical care benefits of 
voluntary insurance, by type of carrier or plan, 1954 


Earned income 





[Amounts in millions} 





Expenditures for benefits ! 


























| ee ————— ee bis oie is | 1 eee 
Type of insurance carrier | > nest 
Type — ros ’¢ carrier | = For _ For | percent 
Total hospital “— Total | h ospital ae er i 
services? | orvices 3 services ? | services ? | wate 
‘at : ‘ | 
baited oa 

i. ee ew beled nb 4$2,756.3 | $1, 766.8 $989. 5 | $2, 178.9 $1, 442. 4 $736. 5 79.1 
Blue Cross plans 5.......-- 803. 7 787.2 16.5 718.1 704.1 14.0 89.3 
Blue Shield plans *......_- 330.0 15.6 314.4 266. 5 13.9 252. 6 80.8 
Other medical society 

sponsored plans 7_____- 6.7 1.1 5.6 | 5.9 x 5.0 88.1 
Other nonprofit plans: } 

Community_..........--| 64.9 37.8 27.1 | 54.3 32.4 21.9 83.7 
Consumer-sponsored. ._. 8.2 4.2 4.0 | 6.8 3.4 3.4 82.9 
Fraternal societies *_ - _ .- 1.8 8 1.0 | 2.0 1.0 1.0 | 111.1 
oe er and/or em- } 

eee 56.3 | 31.5 24.8 54.1 30. 7 23. 4 96.1 

U Sion “health and wel- 

IO coe inpankechenhice 71.5 41.1 30. 4 | 65.2 39.0 26.2 91.2 
Student health services 1° : 5.2 2.1 3.1 5.1 | 2.0 3.1 98.1 
Private —_ clinics with | | 

prepayment............. 18.4 7.0 11.4 17.9 6.0 11.9 97.3 
Commercial plans: " | 

Group insurance. -_-...- 867.3 | 516.4 350. 9 716.6} 443.2 273.4 82.6 

Individual insurance....| 522.3 322.0 200.3 | 266. 4 | 165.8 100. 6 51.0 





1 Benefits paid, for nonprofit and other organiza- 
tions; losses incurred, for commercial insurance. 

2 Includes some income or expenditures for out- 
patient services. 

3 Includes some income or expenditures for services 
other than those received from physicians (nurses, 
dentists, laboratories, etc.). 

4 Includes premiums or benefits for hospitalization 
and physicians’ services among private plans under 
the State temporary disability laws of California and 
New York (see table 4). 

5 Addition made to the data reported by the Blue 
Cross Commission for Health Services, Inc. Data 
for medical-surgical insurance for 4 combined Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield plans shown under Blue Shield 
plans. Distribution between —_ and physi- 
cians’ services for the 4 combined plans and for the 7 
Blue Cross plans that write both types of insurance 
furnished by Blue Cross Commission. 


* Includes Medical Indemnity of America. Ex- 
cludes amounts om ey of 4 Blue Cross- 
Blue Shield _ Includes hospital insurance 
among 8 Blue hield plans. Data furnished by Blue 
Cross Commission. 

7 Covers 6 nonprofit plans sponsored or controlled 
by medical societies; excludes plans underwritten by 
commercial insurance com 

* Represents amounts reported "in 1955 survey of 
such plans by Social Security Administration and 
estimates for nonrespondents. 

* Covers only those funds or fons of funds used 
for the direct purchase of medical care without an 
intermediary insurance company or plan. 

1 Estimated. 

1! Estimated by Health Insurance Council] and 
a for plans shown here as “other nonprofit 
plans 
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Table 4.—-Benefits from hospital and 
medical care insurance under Cali- 
fornia and New York State tem- 
porary disability insurance laws, 
1948-54 


{In m {llions]} 








Benefits 

Year Under Under 

Total public private 

plans ! plans? 
a $6.5 $2.7 $3.8 
aie 11.0 2.6 8.4 
SR 13.4 3.3 10.1 
EE 16.2 3.7 12.5 
ee 19.2 5.7 13.5 


! Hospital benefits in California. 
? Hospital benefits in California; hospital, surgical, 
and medical benefits in New York. 


million in expenditures for hospital 
and medical benefits resulting from 
insurance provided through private 
carriers under the public temporary 
disability insurance laws in Califor- 
nia and New York. Not included, 
however, in table 3 is the $5.7 million 
paid in 1954 from the State fund in 
California for hospitalization under 
its public program. The extent of 
medical care benefits provided under 
the two public laws is shown in table 
4, separately for private carriers and 
the public program. 


Trends in Insurance 
Protection 
Table 5 summarizes the basic data 
on medical care expenditures and in- 
surance benefits in such a way that 
the value of the prevailing insurance 


can be measured. For each of the 
3 years 1948, 1953, and 1954 the per- 
centage of private expenditures for 
medical care that were met by insur- 
ance is shown. 

Private expenditures for medical 
care of all types, including the ex- 
pense of providing for prepayment, 
have risen from $7,193 million in 1948 
to $10,265 million in 1954, or 43 per- 
cent. In the same period voluntary 
insurance benefits went from $606 
million to $2,179 million, a rise of 260 
percent. Insurance, which provided 
benefits equaling 8.4 percent of the 
medical bill in 1948, covered two and 
one-half times as much by 1954 (21.2 
percent). The increase in the ex- 
tent of protection was relatively 
less than the expansion in benefit 
amounts on a dollar basis because of 
the factors discussed at the begin- 
ning of the article—rising costs, ex- 
panding population, and changes in 
medical practice—and the impact of 
the insurance itself. Insurance bene- 
fits met about 2 percent more of total 
medical costs in 1954 than in 1953, 
continuing their upward trend by 
about the same number of percen- 
tage points as noted for earlier years 
in the series. 

Expenditures for hospital care (line 
2) advanced only $92 million in 1954, 
and insurance benefits rose $169 mil- 
lion. By 1954 imsurance equaled 
nearly 44 percent of the Nation’s pri- 
vate hospital bill (including expen- 
ditures for the operation of the in- 


surance programs). If the $325 mil- 
lion paid out to provide the mech- 
anism of insurance for hospital serv- 
ices is omitted from the Nation’s hos- 
pital bill of $3,295 million, it can be 
seen that insurance covered 49 per- 
cent of the amounts going directly to 
hospitals for care given the civilian 
population. 

In 1948 insurance payments had 
equaled 24.5 percent of the expendi- 
tures for hospital services. They have 
expanded by an average of 3.2 per- 
centage points annually to their pres- 
ent level of 44 percent. In 1954 there 
was a better-than-average rate of 
expansion—4.1 percentage points. If 
expenditures for purchasing prepay- 
ment of hospital care are omitted 
from the series, insurance, which met 
27 percent of the 1948 hospital bill 
and 49 percent of that in 1954, nearly 
doubled its effectiveness during the 
7 years. 

Physicians’ services and the cost 
of providing insurance against those 
services accounted for $3,215 million 
of the medical bill of the country in 
1954. Insurance benefits amounted to 
22.9 percent of this expenditure (24.9 
percent if the expenditures of $252 
million to provide the insurance 
mechanism are omitted). 

In 1948 insurance was meeting 6.6 


percent of private expenditures for’ 


physicians’ services (6.8 percent if the 
amount representing the difference 
between premiums and benefit pay- 


(Continued on page 29) 


Table 5.—Private expenditures for medical care, and insurance benefits through all voluntary health insurance carriers 


1948, 1953, and 1954 


{Amounts in millions} 























Percentage of medical 
| 1948 1953 1954 expenditures met by 
insurance 
| Item ! | | i | | 
Medical | Volun- | Medical | Volun- | Medical | Volun- 
careex- | taryin- | careex- | tary in- | careex- | taryin- | 1948 1953 1954 
pendi- | surance pendi- | surance | pendi- | surance | ” 
tures | benefits | tures | benefits | tures | benefits 
a a aes a —— _| 
1 | Total medical care expenditures *_......................---.-.- $7,193 $606 $9,974 | $1,921 | $10,265 $2,179 8.4 19.3 21.2 | 1 
2 | Hospital services only * *.................-....-.-.---------00- , 855 455 3,203 1,273 3, 295 1, 442 24.5 39.7 | 43.8 | 2 
3 | Physicians’ services only ?............- aah petinennenianiniedadal 2, 297 151 3,077 | 648 | 3, 215 737 | *6.6 421.1 | 422.9/3 
4 | Hospital and physicians’ services only ?#__...............-..- 4,152 | 606 6, 280 1, 921 6,510 2,179 | 14.6 | 30. 6 33.5 | 4 
5 Medical care expenditures currently insurable under some 
EE Finccoonenegeencnsherecccemsgnenesons~ 4, 878 606, 6,943) 1,921 | 7,128 2,179 | 12.4 | 27.7 30.6 | 5 
6 | Medical care expenditures potentially insurable under present 
forms of voluntary health insurance *................------- 5, 466 606 | 7,654) = 1, 921 7,850 2,179 | 11.1 | 25.1 27.816 
| | | | 
1 Except as noted, represents estimated private expenditure for medica! care 5 Includes total expenditures for services of physicians,{hospitals, aud dentists 
(from table 1). and one-tenth of the expenditures for drugs and appliances. Excludes the net ex- 


1 Includes the net expenditure to obtain prepaid benefits. 
benefits contain some expenditures included 


+ Both expenditures and insurance 
as hospital services that were outpatient services 


« Slight overstatement because total benefit payments—but not the benchmark 
ents for services other than those received from 


—unavoida bly include some pa 


physicians (nurses, dentists, laboratories). 
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penditure to obtain medical care insurance; the benchmark differs in this respect 
from the previously published figures in th 

* Includes total expenditures for services of physicians, hospitals, dentists, and 
nurses plus one-third the expenditures for drugs and appliances. Excludes the 
net expenditure to obtain medical care insurance; the benchmark differs in this 
respect from the previously published figures in this series. 
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Programs of Social Development: 
United Nations Survey 


The worldwide upsurge of interest 
in improved social conditions and the 
determination of peoples everywhere 
to achieve such conditions for them- 
selves and their children are reflected 
in a document recently published by 
the United Nations. The report at- 
tempts to review the major trends 
and lines of development of social 
welfare programs throughout the 
world. The major emphasis is on 
measures carried out since 1945 and 
on the action of National Govern- 
ments, although frequent mention is 
made of related voluntary or private 
action and of international measures 
in the social field. 

The primary purpose of the survey 
is given in the Preface—‘“to help gov- 
ernments become more familiar with 
the policies of other governments in 
the social field, and, in this way, to 
suggest ideas and indications of meth- 
ods that governments might wish to 
consider for possible application to 
their own social problems.” The sur- 
vey should be of great interest and 
value, however, to private organiza- 
tions and professional groups and to 
students of social welfare outside gov- 
ernment as well. 

The report covers a broad field and 
thus has to concentrate primarily on 
broad trends and patterns of develop- 
ment; it describes specific programs 
for purposes of illustration only. An 
earlier report on the World Social 
Situation published in 1952 reviewed 
existing social conditions and social 
needs throughout the world. The sur- 
vey attempts to show what is being 
done to meet those needs. 

The report was discussed at the 
1955 meetings of the Social Commis- 
sion and of the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations. Both 


*Taken from the summary chapter of 
the report, International Survey of Pro- 
grammes of Social Development, prepared by 
the Bureau of Social Affairs, United Nations 
Secretariat, in cooperation with the Inter- 
national Labor Office, the Food and Agri- 
cultural Organization, the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization, and the World Health Organi- 
zation. 591 pages, May 1955. 
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bodies passed resolutions emphasiz- 
ing its importance and urging the 
member governments of the United 
Nations to make it widely available. 

The summary chapter is repro- 
duced here, for the information and 
use Of BULLETIN readers. 


there has been an expansion of 

programs in all fields of social 
action and in countries and terri- 
tories at all levels of economic devel- 
opment. This has been a continua- 
tion of a long historical trend; but 
it has been intensified by the experi- 
ences of the prewar depression, and 
by the impact of the war itself which 
forced or facilitated innovation in 
certain fields and which led govern- 
ments and peoples to affirm new 
ideals for peacetime society and new 
determination to make “a better 
world.” In some countries the trend 
was intensified by the impulses and 
hopes that were stirred up with emer- 
gence from colonial status into na- 
tional independence, or with other 
radical change in political status. 


Social Policies and Objectives 
in Recent Constitutions 


Perhaps the clearest indication of 
the trend toward greater government 
responsibility for social welfare can 
be found in recent changes intro- 
duced into national and state consti- 
tutions. Since the beginning of 1945, 
no less than 45 countries have 
adopted new constitutions or intro- 
duced important amendments into 
their former constitutions. In almost 
every case the new or amended con- 
stitutions have introduced basic re- 
sponsibilities of the state in matters 
of social welfare. Some countries, in 
fact, have amended their constitu- 
tions precisely in order to introduce 
into them the state’s responsibility 
and entitlement to carry out various 
policies of social welfare. New con- 
stitutions not only contain numerous 
and detailed provisions for social wel- 
fare services but may also set forth 
the manner of their operation, and 


. INCE the end of World War II, 


establish rules and requirements that 
become immediately effective or en- 
forceable, or lay down the founda- 
tions for institutions that will per- 
form the services. 

The majority of the national con- 
stitutions adopted or amended in re- 
cent years, as well as almost all local 
constitutions, emphasize the state’s — 
duty to develop and maintain a sys- 
tem of public health institutions and 
services, sometimes specifying the 
development of certain types of hos- 
pitals, nursing and _ convalescent 
homes, sanatoria and preventive care 
institutions. Most of the constitu- 
tions explicitly require the state to 
maintain welfare services for mothers 
and children. Some contain provi- 
sions on supplementary feeding of 
needy school children and on pro- 
grams of education in nutrition. A 
number of them bind the state to 
promote the building of low-cost 
dwellings for workers, occasionally 
also for middle-class families. 

Education is given special atten- 
tion in almost all the new constitu- 
tions. Several Latin American coun- 
tries have included in their constitu- 
tional texts provisions securing a 
minimum allocation of budgetary ex- 
penditures for education. The great 
majority of the new constitutions de- 
clare that primary education shall be 
compulsory and provided free by the 
state. Provisions binding the state to 
provide free higher education are also 
included in several constitutions 
while others require the state to grant 
universities a subsidy. Many coun- 
tries have a constitutional rule bind- 
ing the state to provide scholarships 
or stipends to all capable students for 
secondary, vocational or higher edu- 
cation. 

Nearly all new national constitu- 
tions include provisions in the field 
of labor law and workers’ welfare. 
Some outline general principles; 
others set forth detailed rules on 
minimum wages, maximum hours of 
work, weekly rest and annual vaca- 
tion with pay, the right to strike, la- 
bor unions, collective bargaining, 
workers’ participation in the benefits 
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of the enterprise and in its manage- 
ment, compensation for dismissal, 
protection against accidents, protec- 
tion of women and young persons, ap- 
prenticeship, etc. Fifteen countries, 
for example, have specified a maxi- 
mum working day of 8 hours or less 
in their constitutions. 

The majority of the newly adopted 
constitutions also contain social se- 
curity provisions, and many lay upon 
the state the duty of developing a 
comprehensive system of social se- 
curity or social insurance, sometimes 
enumerating the various risks to be 
covered. A few go further and indi- 
cate how the system is to be organized 
and financed. Several constitutions 
declare the state’s responsibility for 
the maintenance and care of the 
aged and the disabled. The new Con- 
stitution of Denmark states that any 
person unable to support himself or 
his dependent shall be entitled to 
receive public assistance. A fair num- 
ber of new constitutions affirm the 
State’s obligation to protect large 
families by granting special allow- 
ances to them. 

Many new provisions concern agri- 
cultural policies such as land reform, 
land settlement and resettlement, as- 
sistance to farmers, protection of 
small and medium-sized holdings and 
encouragement of family-owned 
farms, and welfare services for peas- 
ants. 

A specific obligation of the state to 
encourage, support or even to organ- 
ize cooperatives, as instruments for 
achieving various economic and so- 
cial objectives, has been laid down 
in the last few years in not less than 
24 constitutions of independent coun- 
tries—12 in Europe, six in Latin 
America, and six in Asia. 

In general, it cannot be assumed 
that the number of social provisions 
in a constitution necessarily indicates 
the extent of social action in a coun- 
try. Some countries with older con- 
stitutions establish their social poli- 
cies solely through legislative acts 
and executive regulations. It is also 
true that inclusion of social provi- 
sions in constitutions does not guar- 
antee their execution. Nevertheless, 
the fact that so many countries have 
recently incorporated numerous such 
provisions in their basic instruments 
of state reflects the contemporary 
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trend to make the welfare of the 
population a government responsibil- 
ity and the citizen’s enjoyment of 
minimum standards of living a fun- 
damental right. 

The recent growth of public action 
in the social field is confirmed by 
other indexes—for example, by in- 
creases in the percentage of the na- 
tional income expended on such ac- 
tion and by the establishment of new 
administrative organs or the expan- 
sion of existing services. 


Changes in Concepts and 
Approaches 


The expansion of programs of so- 
cial action has been accompanied by 
changes in their form and character 
and their underlying philosophy. 
Thus, the principle of social “rights” 
has become widely established as the 
basis for public social action. The 
development of the principle of social 
rights is in part a cause of the exten- 
sion of government responsibility in 
the social field: it is also in part a 
consequence of the increasing role of 
government in social welfare func- 
tions, since these functions are nec- 
essarily incorporated into law and ex- 
ecuted on the impersonal basis of the 
law rather than on the basis of chari- 
table or other motivations. 

The right to education is today ac- 
cepted in nearly every country of the 
world, if not everywhere realized. In 
health, several countries have re- 
cently guaranteed the right to indi- 
vidual medical care as a public service 
analogous to education. The progress 
of labor has been to a considerable 
extent progress in gaining acceptance 
of certain rights which the state now 
widely guarantees—the right to or- 
ganize and bargain collectively, to 
receive a minimum wage defined by 
public standards of adequacy, to en- 
joy weekly rest and annual vacation 
with pay, to be protected against ac- 
cident and occupational disease and 
against loss of income in the event of 
sickness, disability or unemployment, 
etc. ; 

In regard to the age-old problem of 
poverty, social thought has for some 
time been moving away from the con- 
ception of the “poor” as a special 
class of people who exist in their 
wretched status by nature and abid- 
ingly, toward the concept that these 


people are victims of circumstances 
over which modern society can and 
should exercise control, through pre- 


ventive, protective and remedial 
measures. The tendency today is to 
abolish such institutions as the “poor 
house” or the “almshouse,” even such 
expressions as “poor relief,’’ which 
suggest public charity toward a spe- 
cial class of people. Modern systems 
of social security have been exten- 
sively developed to protect the indi- 
vidual and the family against falling 
into a condition of poverty and need 
in the first place, when confronted 
with old age, sickness, unemployment 
or other contingency. By the method 
of contributory payments, social in- 
surance systems clearly establish the 
right of the insured to receive the 
benefits that come to them. More- 
over, social insurance systems are 
expanding to cover not only workers 
and the lower-income level, but also 
salaried employees, professional 
people, businessmen and farmers—in 
fact, in some countries the entire 
population or nearly the entire popu- 
lation. Social insurance thus univer- 
salized comes to resemble a public 
service, except in the manner of ob- 
taining funds. A few countries have 
even gone beyond the contributory 
insurance principle and automatically 
make available a specified income to 
all elderly residents, or to all fam- 
ilies with children. 

Social policies thus increasingly 
aim at anticipating need and pre- 
venting it from arising, through pro- 
grams covering the population at 
large, not merely those already in 
need. In many types of recent social 
measures outside of social security, 
the over-riding purpose is to main- 
tain an adequate family level of living 
and prevent individuals from falling 
into need: for example, preventive 
heath work in maternal and child 
welfare centers and public health ed- 
ucation, school feeding programs, 
“home help” programs for families in 
which the mother is sick or absent. 
At another level of action, govern- 
ments of many countries, since the 
end of World War II, have under- 
taken to prevent unemployment by 
general economic and fiscal policies. 

When needs do exist that are not 
covered or adequately met by these 
methods, the present tendency in a 
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number of countries is not only to 
provide relief as necesary but also to 
help the individual or family restore 
itself to “normal” or gain a normal 
function in society so far as this is 
possible: to assist the unemployed 
through vocational guidance or em- 
ployment services in finding employ- 
ment, or in qualifying themselves for 
employment through vocational train- 
ing; to rehabilitate the handicapped 
and find economic functions for 
them; to provide homes or homelike 
atmospheres for children deprived of 
their natural homes; to help the aged 
achieve a satisfying social adjust- 
ment; to rehabilitate the delinquent 
and break down the barriers between 
them and normal society. Programs 
of this type make increasing use of 
the principles of psychology and men- 
tal health in seeking to restore or 
raise the individual to what is con- 
sidered to be a normal and healthy 
role in contemporary society. 

As social functions evolve and ex- 
pand, they tend to become specialized. 
This creates in turn the danger that 
a given social problem will not be 
viewed and dealt with as a whole, 
but from narrow specialist points of 
view. To counter this danger, at- 
tempts are constantly being made to 
“integrate” functions that have be- 
come specialized and _ segregated. 
There is thus increasing use of cen- 
ters and teams that combine several 
approaches. In social research there 
has been a tendency to establish 
multidiscipline research centers and 
research teams that undertake a 
comprehensive analysis of particular 
social problems. In education at tech- 
nical and professional schools, there 
has been emphasis on the need for 
broad background training of future 
specialists and for training that will 
provide the basis for flexibility in ap- 
proach to new problems. At the level 
of government administration, “coor- 
dination” is a byword of the day, and 
related functions that are scattered 
tend to be regrouped in a single 
agency or department, as has oc- 
curred, for example, in many coun- 
tries in the process of developing la- 
bor administration. 

In the field of health, integration 
of the various curative and preventive 
services has been notably advanced in 
recent years by the establishment of 
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unified national health services and 
by the coordinated provision of 
health services at the local commu- 
nity level. Moreover, it has become 
clear that an integrated program of 
health protection should be part of a 
general program of community devel- 
opment. 


National Approaches to 
Social Welfare 

The expansion of social programs 
is not limited to countries of any par- 
ticular ideology or political system. 
Different ideological or political ap- 
proaches lead to different emphases 
and different kinds of action; and 
also to different justifications for the 
same kind of action. Many quite spe- 
cific objectives of government social 
policy are widely or universally ac- 
cepted today—a fact that emerges 
clearly from the analysis of national 
constitutions and also from the anal- 
ysis of international conventions and 
declarations affirming standards and 
rights. 

At the same time, there are funda- 
mental and well-known differences 
in approach to social programs, par- 
ticularly in connection with the use 
of large-scale development plans. On 
the one hand, countries with cen- 
trally planned economies incorporate 
each social and economic project and 
expenditure in comprehensive devel- 
opment plans with fixed targets and 
time tables. The various projects are 
coordinated and controlled in a com- 
plex system of priorities, temporal se- 
quences and interdependencies; un- 
der this approach, much of the 
housebuilding, for example, is under- 
taken by the different industries for 
their own workers as a part of their 
planned operations. 

Countries of Europe, America and 
Oceania that have reached high av- 
erage levels of living with a predom- 
inantly private enterprise economy, 
on the other hand, do not consider 
that comprehensive plans and con- 
trols by the state are necessary or 
desirable. The governments of most 
of these countries (particularly since 
World War II) keep a systematic 
watch over the state of the economy 
and public welfare as a whole, how- 
ever, and provide assistance, stimuli, 
guides, controls and restraints when 
affairs do not seem to be proceeding 


properly—as when an element of the 
economy deviates from the normal or 
expected pattern or a geographic re- 
gion is depressed or a population 
group exists in substandard condi- 
tions and special need. Since World 
War II, there has been an increased 
tendency to exercise controls through 
monetary and fiscal devices as a 
means of guiding the economy, check- 
ing depressions and inflations, influ- 
encing the level of employment and 
the cost of living, and promoting the 
public welfare in general. These 
countries also engage in a considera- 
ble amount of planning in specific 
social fields; for example, long-range 
plans in education and housing have 
been frequently adopted in recent 
years. 

A large number of the economically 
underdeveloped countries, especially 
in Asia and the Middle East, have 
enacted development plans since 1945 
or are in process of formulating them. 
These countries, in which levels of 
living have risen very slowly if at all 
as a spontaneous process, look upon 
development plans as a means of 
achieving rapid improvement and 
closing the gap with the economically 
developed countries. The recent trend 
towards the use of development plans 
applies also to dependent territories 
in various parts of the world, under 
administering powers that do not re- 
sort to such plans for their metropoli- 
tan territories. The development 
Plans of most of the countries and 
territories in question differ from 
those of countries with a centrally 
planned economy, in that they are 
less comprehensive and tend to sup- 
plement normal government opera- 
tions; the social projects, for example, 
are often limited to construction of 
schools and hospitals while the re- 
lated services and recurrent expendi- 
tures are covered under the normal 
budget. Some of the plans are pri- 
marily lists of desirable projects 
which are implemented as conditions 
allow. 

The actual extent of social action, 
in fields in which it is now widely ac- 
cepted that governments should un- 
dertake action, depends to a large 
degree upon the level of economic de- 
velopment and the availability of fi- 
nancial resources. The economically 
developed countries, as a rule, have 
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much more extensive social welfare 
programs involving more expenditure 
—not only in absolute terms but also 
relative to national income—than do 
the economically underdeveloped 
countries, regardless of political sys- 
tems or ideologies involved. 

At the same time, many of the lat- 
ter countries appear to be more ac- 
tive in the social field than were the 
former countries when at a compar- 
able level of economic development 
and national income. They have the 
past experiences as well as the pres- 
ent standards of living of the devel- 
oped countries before them and in 
endeavoring to approach these stand- 
ards seek to profit from the lessons 
of the past and to introduce neces- 
sary social measures in good time. 
Moreover, many of them have not 
gone through a long historical period 
guided by principles of laissez-faire, 
self-reliance, and general opposition 
to government controls. While the 
economic conditions in these coun- 
tries are by definition backward, their 
governments when undertaking devel- 
opment programs are naturally con- 
cerned that these programs be based 
upon the most advanced social 
thought, science and _ technology. 
Thus countries with a level of indus- 
trial development today equal to that 
of Western Europe in the second half 
of the nineteenth century are fight- 
ing against communicable and para- 
sitic diseases, improving nutrition, re- 
organizing their educational cur- 
ricula, surveying their manpower 
needs, and seeking to prevent delin- 
quency, not by the methods of the 
second half of the nineteenth century 
but by those of the middle of the 
twentieth century. Furthermore, some, 
at least, of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries are introducing certain types of 
labor programs, social security pro- 
grams, programs to encourage coop- 
eratives, etc., that were not accept- 
able anywhere in the 19th century. 

The problem of underdeveloped 
countries is in fact often that of set- 
ting standards and objectives that 
are too high to achieve with available 
resources of capital and trained per- 
sonnel. The measures are enacted 
but the practice proves too difficult. 
In various cases, systems of assistance 
to the needy have been instituted that 
cannot be carried out with existing 
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funds. Elementary school systems 
have been established but the ma- 
jority of children may receive only 1 
or 2 years of schooling—too little to 
make them literate. Labor legislation 
has been adopted to improve the con- 
ditions of workers, prevent child la- 
bor or protect women workers—but 
not enforced. To some extent, how- 
ever, it may be reasoned that the 
setting of social standards is valuable 
even if they are not presently at- 
tained, since the affirmation of the 
idea of progress may itself be an im- 
portant first step in the dynamics of 
progress. 

The economically underdeveloped 
countries are faced with the fact that 
povesty in their territories is not a 
problem of a minority but of the ma- 
jority; it is a normal condition of life. 
This affects their approach to so- 
cial welfare, resulting in a strong em- 
phasis in many of these countries 
upon raising the level of living of the 
mass of the population through de- 
velopment programs and rather less 
emphasis than elsewhere on relief 
and rehabilitation of individual cases. 
It has also (along with other consid- 
erations) led to a realization of the 
need for a flexible and experimental 
approach in establishing specific so- 
cial programs appropriate to local 
conditions. 


Welfare and Production 


There is a trend in contemporary 
social welfare policy, evident in coun- 
tries at all levels of development and 
in many different types of social pro- 
grams, toward viewing social policy 
in closer relation to economic policy, 
particularly policy concerned with 
productivity. From the point of view 
of means and resources, there are 
two general ways in which levels of 
living may be raised: (1) by redis- 
tribution of existing wealth and in- 
come among different categories of 
the population (as by land redistri- 
bution, the use of progressive taxa- 
tion or levies to finance social pro- 
grams, compulsory legislation oblig- 
ing employers to contribute to the 
welfare of their workers and pay min- 
imum wages, etc.); (2) by increased 
production and the creation of new 
wealth and income (with the provi- 
sion that the additional wealth does 
not become concentrated in the hands 


of those already well-to-do). Thus, 
the same funds collected by govern. 
ments may be used directly for redis- 
tributive programs or for investments 
designed to raise productivity. The 
benefits of the former approach tend 
to be immediate and certain; of the 
latter, long-range, potentially much 
greater but less certain. 

Redistribution of wealth is the clas- 
sical means of supporting social pro- 
grams. It is the only means in a 
static economy. In the economically 
developed countries, the more ambi- 
tious and expensive social measures 
have come with the attainment of 
high levels of production and have 
been supported to a large extent by 
redistribution of income through tax- 
ation. Capital investments in the so- 
cial fields could be obtained through 
government borrowing, in the confi- 
dence that further increases in pro- 
ductivity and taxing capacity would 
permit amortization of the debt. In 
some countries and according to some 
opinions, the expansion of social 
measures in this fashion may be ap- 
proaching its limit. In all the eco- 
nomically developed countries, the 
capacity of communities and of the 
state to support better schools, better 
health facilities, services and allow- 
ances covering more contingencies, is 
continually debated, as are the alter- 
nate sources of revenue to pay for 
them. 

In other parts of the world, high 
standards for social services have 
received official endorsement, or at 
least strong popular support, while 
production is still very low. In most 
of these countries, concentration of 
wealth in a few hands contrasts with 
mass poverty, and the social justice 
appeal of income redistribution is 
strong. Whatever the indirect effects 
may be, redistribution of wealth alone, 
however, is of limited effectiveness 
because the concentrations of wealth 
are few and small when compared to 
the needs—if the total income wert 
spread evenly, the average perso! 
would still be far from attaining ac- 
ceptable standards of living. 

All governments today therefore 
recognize that more adequate social 
services and higher levels of living 
depend to a very important extent oD 
higher productivity. The practicd 
conclusions to be drawn from this 
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recognition, however, involve some of 
the most difficult problems of social 
and economic programming, problems 
that are essentially matters of polit- 
ical decision. Certain types of social 
programs may be essential to the in- 
crease of productivity. Others are de- 
manded by elementary considerations 
of human decency: no country today 
is likely to adopt a deliberate policy 
of neglecting its indigent aged on the 
grounds that they do not contribute 
to production. 

In general, countries have no sim- 
ple formulas to guide them when 
faced with the concrete problem of 
deciding how much of their resources 
should be devoted to future produc- 
tion and how much to immediate im- 
provement of social welfare (through 
emphasis on consumer interests as 
well as through expansion of social 
services). Differences of opinion on 
this subject are profound, not only as 
between countries but also within 
practically all countries. Those who 
emphasize investments to increase 
productivity—whether through pri- 
vate enterprise or state enterprise— 
point to the long-range advantages 
of raising national income by this 
means; those with opposing views 
point to the immediate urgency of 
social needs and the uncertainty of 
benefits promised for the future. 
Pressures from public opinion tend to 
support immediate redistribution. In 
the economically underdeveloped 
countries where available funds are 
limited and immediate social needs 
are critical, debate continues as to 
the extent to which these countries 
should restrict present consumption 
in order to permit investments in fu- 
ture productivity. 

Since 1945, there appears to have 
been a trend in many parts of the 
world toward a proportionately 
greater emphasis than in the past on 
immediate raising of levels of living. 
But the trend is uncertain, policy has 
varied within individual countries ac- 
cording to the complexion of the po- 
litical leadership, and in important 
instances it has been reversed. 

Much attention has meanwhile been 
given to the role of “human capital” 
in development; it is now widely 
maintained that investment in hu- 
man capital— which implies certain 
types of social or social-economic 
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programs—is as important for eco- 
nomic development in the long run as 
investment in physical equipment. 
Thus, high industrial productivity 
may depend to an important degree 
upon the establishment of a labor 
force that is healthy, adequately fed 
and housed, properly trained, literate, 
of good morale and sympathetic to 
the aim of high productivity. In 
agriculture, high productivity may de- 
pend upon freeing the peasantry from 
the bonds of landlordism and indebt- 
edness. In all fields of development, 
knowledge and technological skills 
provided by education are funda- 
mental to high productivity, as is a 
social order that permits mobility and 
change and encourages certain habits 
of work and saving. 

Within the frame of this exceed- 
ingly complex and difficult question, 
there has been a recent effort on the 
part of many governments to pursue 
policies that will bring social welfare 
measures and production measures 
into direct mutual support. The 
search for such policies is reflected 
in new lines of emphasis in practi- 
cally all the major fields of social 
action. In health, it has led, for 
example, to joint campaigns to eradi- 
cate malaria and increase agricul- 
tural production; in housing, to 
building programs designed not only 
to provide more dwellings but also 
to reduce unemployment and help 
counteract cyclical economic tenden- 
cies; in social security, to the use of 
the receipts for productive invest- 
ments. In education, the whole mod- 
ern trend toward emphasis on “prac- 
tical” subjects and on_ technical 
training, as well as the emergence of 
“fundamental education” featuring 
adaptation to the practical environ- 
ment, may be considered in good part 
to serve directly the end of higher 
productivity. In the labor field, while 
regulatory and protective measures 
have continued to expand, there has 
been a marked increase in emphasis 
on policies and programs that delib- 
erately aim at the goal of higher pro- 
ductivity; in many countries, trade 
unions now take an active part in dis- 
cussing productivity policies with em- 
ployers and official agencies, and at- 
tempt to enlist their members’ active 
support for these policies, as well as 
to ensure that the workers obtain a 


fair share of the benefits of higher 
productivity and that productivity 
measures do not involve undesirable 
“speed-up” methods or lead to unem- 
ployment. In land reform, the level 
of production of a holding has in- 
creasingly become one of the criteria 
determining whether the holding 
should be redistributed; and redis- 
tribution is increasingly being sup- 
plemented by measures to ensure pro- 
ductivity in the new holdings. In fact, 
in the field of rural development in 
general, a very large proportion of 
the programs established since 1945 
have been both economic and social 
in character, having simultaneous 
welfare and production goals. These 
programs range from large-scale 
schemes combining regional resource 
development with population reset- 
tlement, to numerous multipurpose 
community development projects. 

In several different fields of social 
action, there has been in recent years 
a growing reliance upon a method of 
approach combining welfare and pro- 
duction objectives that goes by the 
name of “self-help” or “aided self- 
help.” In using it, governments assist 
individuals to mobilize and apply 
their own labor and other resources 
to the solution of their problems. 
This is by no means a new principle 
but it has been put to wide and sys- 
tematic use during the last decade. It 
is the method by which new housing 
programs are being carried out in 
areas where, without reliance on lo- 
cal labor and local resources, there 
could be little hope for adequate 
housing; it is a fundamental principle 
of cooperatives, which many govern- 
ments, particularly in underdeveloped 
areas, are now seeking to encourage; 
it is an essential premise of agricul- 
tural extension, supervised credit, 
fundamental education and commu- 
nity development programs in general. 

Use of the self-help method, as a 
general policy, requires that as gov- 
ernments assume increasing respon- 
sibilities in the field of social welfare, 
those who are to benefit likewise as- 
sume increasing responsibilities. It 
further implies the adaptation of so- 
cial programs to loca] needs and re- 
sources. 


Rural Development 


The present survey will indicate an 
impressive growth of rural develop- 
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ment programs in general since the 
end of World War II. As indicated 
above, many of these programs are 
broad and integrative in approach, 
covering a wide range of economic 
and social functions—as befits the 
rural scene where the various eco- 
nomic and social] aspects of life are 
closely intertwined. Consideration of 
the problems of economic and social 
change in underdeveloped rural areas 
has, in fact, led to a growing em- 
phasis upon “organic” development 
of the rural community as a whole, 
involving not only simultaneous 
changes in the several aspects of 
rural life (production, heaith, educa- 
tion, communications, etc.), but also 
in the different population groups. 
For example, recent programs may 
provide education for adults that is 
integrated with schooling for chil- 
dren in order to ensure common de- 
velopment and avoid conflicting val- 
ues; or services may be provided to 
rural women that complement serv- 
ices to the men. 

“Community development,” com- 
bining the principles of integrative 
action and of self-help, represents an 
approach that has spread rapidly and 
deeply affected thinking about rural 
development. Numerous other rural 
programs of a broad nature but ad- 
ministratively more closely tied to a 
particular field of interest (e.g., to 
agricultural extension, rural credit, 
cooperative organization or educa- 
tion), have likewise achieved new im- 
portance. In health, new services 
have been extended to rural peoples 
not only through mass onslaughts on 
malaria and other communicable dis- 
eases, but also through such means 
as rural integrated health centers and 
mobile health teams. In some coun- 
tries—mostly economically developed 
countries—social security systems 
have been expanded to cover the ru- 
ral population, and price supports and 
crop insurance for farmers have 
served similar functions of maintain- 
ing rural income. Extensive agrarian 
reforms, on the other hand, have Deen 
carried out in a number of economi- 
cally underdeveloped countries since 
1945. Finally, general development 
plans today tend to give considerably 
more weight to agricultural develop- 
ment—vis-a-vis industrial develop- 
ment—than did development plans in 
the past. Some countries like India 
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have, in fact, focused their major 
efforts upon agricultural and rural 
development; others have consider- 
ably revised their plans and ap- 
proaches to deal with lagging agri- 
cultural production. 

The above facts do not imply that 
great improvement has yet been 
made in the levels of living of rural 
populations throughout the world. 
Many of the programs are small in 
scope or are still at the experimental 
stage; some countries have as yet 
done very little. But the extensive 
attention now being given to this 
field is new and bears promise for the 
future. 

World food production has in- 
creased to some extent in the last 
few years in relation to population; 
this would indicate some improve- 
ment in rural levels of living. The 
increase has been uneven, however, 
and the world is now presented with 
the paradox of food surplus in some 
of the industrial countries, whereas 
the food situation in some of the agri- 
cultural countries is unsatisfactory. 
Even where food supply is adequate 
in calories, it is often deficient in 
quality, and in spite of many efforts, 
much remains to be done in the field 
of nutrition. 


Population and Migration 


In the economically underdeveloped 
areas with their predominantly rural 
populations, modern health measures 
continue to cause a sharp decline in 
death rates while birth rates remain 
largely unaffected by the factors that 
have brought about reductions in the 
industrial societies. It is a truism 
that production must increase more 
rapidly than population if levels of 
living are to rise. In all countries, 
questions of population growth and 
distribution bear directly upon social 
policies—in education, social security, 
housing, health, migration, employ- 
ment, manpower organization, etc.; 
population trends may in turn be in- 
fluenced by these policies to a greater 
or lesser extent, whether deliberately 
or not, although the nature of the in- 
fluences is often obscure. It is diffi- 
cult, for example, to predict the ef- 
fects that recent approaches to rural 
development, described abcve, may 
have upon population growth and 
distribution. 


A number of countries have sought 
to deal with their population prob- 
lems through migration programs. 
The policy of limiting emigration, 
which was followed by several coun- 
tries before World War II, has been 
reversed in most of these cases. Some 
European countries with dense popu- 
lation have made bilateral migration 
agreements with countries of sparse 
population. Large-scale plans for se- 
lective immigration have been de- 
veloped by several countries, includ- 
ing countries seeking additional man- 
power for their economic develop- 
ment. Migration in general is now a 
more controlled and restrictive proc- 
ess than it was in the past; at the 
same time, somewhat more attention 
is given to the adaptation and ad- 
justment of migrants. 

A few countries have sought to deal 
with their population problems 
through policies deliberately designed 
to influence birth rates. Family al- 
lowances and special services for 
mothers and infants have been intro- 
duced partly in order to stimulate a 
higher birth rate in several cases, 
mostly in Europe and mostly prior 
to World War II when birth rates 
were exceptionally low; considera- 
tions of family welfare, however, have 
generally been more important in the 
adoption of such measures. India, 
Japan, and Egypt, where population 
pressure is particularly intense, have 
recently adopted national policies or 
initiated studies looking to the re- 
duction of birth rates. This subject 
is, in general, however, one of the 
most highly controversial in the so- 
cial field, and most governments are 
either opposed or neutral with regard 
to family planning. 


Transitional Populations and 
Problems of Urbanization 


While various programs are being 
carried out or experimented with on 
behalf of the rural communities in 
the less developed countries, people 
of rural origin migrating to cities 
have received relatively less attention 
in programs of social development. 
The urban population in most under- 
developed countries is expanding at 
a very rapid rate today, largely be- 
cause of migration from the country- 
side. Many cities present a dual pic- 
ture of an older stabilized urban 
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population plus a large accretion of 
families of rural origin who are in 
the city but not of it, who live in hut- 
ments, shantytowns or even on the 
pavements, and who try ineffectively 
to apply their past experiences to 
their present problems. This situa- 
tion has challenged and generally 
overwhelmed the existing social 
services. 

For those who remain in rural com- 
munities, there is some opportunity 
to assimilate gradually the impact of 
modern industrial society; but for the 
migrants to the city, the confronta- 
tion with a new culture is sudden and 
acute, tending to cause rapid disinte- 
gration of kinship groupings, loss of 
the security provided by such group- 
ings, and loss of the moral authority 
of elders, who are identified with the 
traditional values and older ways of 
life (whether the elders remain in the 
countryside or migrate as well). 

Several countries have considered 
it necessary to establish special serv- 
ices devoted to the problems of tran- 
sitional population groups. In some 
places, “neigborhood units” and other 
types of urban community organiza- 
tion that serve to some extent as sub- 
stitutes for rural communities and 
kinship groups have been planned 
and established. Orientation, guid- 
ance and occasionally temporary ac- 
commodations have been provided by 
public service agencies or voluntary 
organizations — including voluntary 
associations of city dwellers with the 
same rural background of locale, kin- 
ship group or tribe. Consideration 
has been given to the need for con- 
sumer protection and guidance in the 
case of these groups who have little 
experience in the use of money to 
purchase the products of an indus- 
trial society and whose unwise expen- 
ditures may bring little actual bene- 
fit to their levels of living. By and 
large, however, there have been few 
recently established social programs 
seeking to deal comprehensively with 
the problems of groups in process of 
transition and urbanization, although 
there is evidence of growing concern 
with the subject. 


Some Common Problems 


In connection with practically all 
of the various types of social pro- 
grams considered in this survey, there 
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are three problems that constantly 
arise. These are problems of obtain- 
ing: (1) adequate personnel to exe- 
cute the programs; (2) adequate in- 
formation to guide the programs; and 
(3) adequate resources to finance 
them. These problems loom largest 
in the economically underdeveloped 
countries but nowhere have they been 
solved to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned. They are, in fact, inevitable 
accompaniments of efforts to expand 
government social action. 

(1) Countries at all levels of devel- 
opment are troubled by shortages of 
trained personnel—shortages due to 
various causes, chiefly lack of train- 
ing institutes and teachers, lack of 
primary and secondary education to 
provide an adequate supply of candi- 
dates, and inadequate salaries. Train- 
ing abroad on fellowships has made 
an important though necessarily 
limited contribution to the supply of 
higher-level technical and profes- 
sional workers in some countries. 

Where there is a wide gap between 
urban and rural conditions of living, 
shortage of trained personnel is com- 
plicated by the fact that graduates of 
technical and professional schools 
prefer to live in the cities, thus bring- 
ing about a maldistribution of avail- 
able personnel. Some countries in 
this connection have sought to arouse 
a humanitarian and missionary 
spirit; others have made rural serv- 
ice for a specified period of time a 
condition of urban practice (as in 
medicine) or of career advancement 
of public personnel. Various attempts 
have also been made to deal with the 
maldistribution among professions 
that occurs in many countries be- 
cause of the high status value of cer- 
tain professions and white-collar jobs 
and the reluctance of educated per- 
sonnel to engage in any type of 
manual work. 

In their efforts to provide personnel 
for their social programs, the less- 
developed countries have increasingly 
turned to “auxiliary workers’”—work- 
ers in a particular professional field 
(e.g., nurses’ aids) who have less than 
full professional qualifications and 
who assist, and are supervised by, 
professional workers. Such workers, 
trained through comparatively short 
courses or during service, carry out 
routine tasks, releasing the profes- 


sional for tasks requiring expert skills 
and for supervisory work. Auxiliaries 
are now employed in all social fields, 
in economically developed as well as 
less developed countries, and are uni- 
versally considered to be indispensa- 
ble. At present, in some areas, their 
general education and _ specialized 
training are admittedly scanty, their 
supervision intermittent, and the re- 
sponsibilities placed on them rather 
wider than is considered desirable. 
In addition to auxiliaries in special 
fields, there has also been a trend in 
some countries toward use of “multi- 
purpose” auxiliaries who have limited 
training in several social disciplines. 
A few countries are thus experiment- 
ing with multipurpose “village level 
workers.” 

(2) The problem of obtaining ade- 
quate information for social programs 
is in part one of balancing the use of 
limited resources. Research on social 
problems could unquestionably absorb 
a vast amount of funds, leaving little, 
however, for social action. The exact 
allocations that governments should 
make remain a matter of opinion. 
There has been, however, a clear 
trend toward greater reliance upon 
social research in recent years, as a 
basis for formulating systematic plans 
and programs, checking on their 
progress and evaluating their effec- 
tiveness. This coincides with the gen- 
eral growth of science in modern so- 
ciety, but it has also been spurred by 
concrete instances of failures of pro- 
grams founded on poor information 
and mistaken assumptions. More at- 
tention is being given to experimenta- 
tion and testing on a small scale be- 
fore large projects are launched, in- 
cluding the testing of projects that 
have worked well in one environment 
but may not be appropriate to an- 
other environment. One of the more 
significant recent developments in 
the field of social research bearing 
upon programs of social action has 
been the emergence of the “sample 
survey” as a method of investigation. 
This method during the last decade 
has served as an instrument of social 
policy in a wide range of social fields 
and in countries at various levels of 
economic development. 

(3) The discussion above of welfare 
and of production bears directly on 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Notes and Brief Reports 


Money Income Sources 
for Persons Aged 65 and 


Over, June 1955* 

In mid-1955, it is estimated that 3 
in 4 persons aged 65 and over in the 
continenta] United States had some 
money income from employment or 
were receiving benefits under social 
insurance or related programs. More 
than half the others were on the pub- 
lic assistance rolls. Only about 1 in 
9 were entirely without money in- 
come or lived solely on income from 
sources other than employment or 
public income-maintenance programs 
(table 1). 

In the 6 months January-June 1955 
the number of persons aged 65 and 
over in receipt of old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance benefits increased by 
about 600,000, to 5.9 million. This in- 
crease in the number of aged bene- 
ficiaries, more than three times the 
increase in the aged population, 
brought the proportion of the aged 
receiving old-age and survivors in- 
surance benefits from 38 percent to 
41 percent. In addition, modest in- 
creases occurred in the numbers re- 
ceiving benefits under railroad retire- 
ment, public employees’ retirement, 
and veterans’ compensation and pen- 
sion programs. As a result, aged per- 
sons receiving benefits under social 
insurance and related programs 
(counting only once those with bene- 
fits from more than one such pro- 
gram) numbered 7.2 million in June 
1955—more than half the 14.1 mil- 
lion aged persons in the continental 
United States.1 At the end of 1954, 
payments under private pension plans 
were received by an estimated 950,000 
persons aged 65 and over (retired 
workers and their wives). Following 
the upward trend of recent years, the 
number had undoubtedly increased 
by June 1955. Nevertheless, since the 
overwhelming majority were old-age 
and survivors insurance beneficiaries, 


* Prepared by Lenore Epstein, Division of 
Research and Statistics, Office of Com- 
missioner. 

'See “Economic Resources of Persons 
Aged 65 and Over,” Social Security Bulletin, 
June 1955, for estimates relating to Decem- 
ber 1950-54 and also for data on receipt of 
income from sources not covered in this 
note. 
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the total number with some form of 
regular retirement income was not 
significantly larger than the 7.2 mil- 
tion receiving benefits under social 
imsurance and related programs. 

The gains between December and 
June—partly seasonal—in the total 
number of persons with paid employ- 
ment in the United States were shared 
by the aged, who comprised about 5 
percent of the total at both dates. 
About 3.1 million persons aged 65 and 
over, or 22 percent of all the aged, 
were employed in June 1955. When 
account is taken of some 950,000 aged 
women who were not in the labor 
force but whose husbands were em- 
ployed, the total number with some 
income from employment appears to 
have been 4.0 million, or 29 percent. 
Many of those with jobs worked only 
part time. A sizable number—an es- 
timated 700,000—were also receiving 
social insurance benefits. As a result 
of the liberalizing provisions of the 
old-age and survivors insurance re- 


tirement test (effective in January 
1955) under the 1954 amendments to 
the Social Security Act, claims appli- 
cations were received during the first 
6 months of 1955 from about 190,000 
wage earners who were still working. 
About 92,000 of them were aged 72-74, 
a group to whom benefits became 
payable in 1955 regardless of the ex- 
tent of earnings, and the others, aged 
65-71, presumably expected that their 
annual earnings would not be so large 
as to preclude receipt of some bene- 
fits. 

Roughly half a million aged social 
insurance beneficiaries received sup- 
plementary payments under old-age 
assistance. Of the 3.6 million aged 
persons with no money income from 
employment or social insurance, 
about 2.0 million received public as- 
sistance, leaving about 1.6 million 
who had cash income solely from 
other sources or had no cash income. 
Many of them had private savings, 
some were dependent on relatives, 
and some were in publicly supported 
institutions. 

The demographic patterns, as would 


Table 1.—Estimated number of persons aged 65 and over receiving money 
income from specified sources, by sex, June 1955 ' 
_[Continental U nited States; numbers i in millions} 




















| 
Number Percentage distribution ?# 
Source of income ? — 
| Total | Men Women Total Men Women 
- es — $$$ | ——__ ———— 
Total population aged 65 and over-_____- 14.1 | 6.6 | 7.6; 100.0! 100.0) 100. 0 
Employment RE SD dD dA La seth 4.0 | 2.4 | 1.6| 26| 366] 21.6 
‘EEA Re eae 3.1 | 2.4 | aT | 21.8 | 36. 6 9.0 
— wives not themselves employed__! Oy ea ia | 9 af CARO ck 12.6 
Social insurance and related programs #...--) = 7.2) «38 | = 3.5 | BLL) TS 45.7 
Old-age and survivors insurance.__..__._- | 5.9 | 3.1 | 2.8 | 41.4 | 45.9 36.7 
Railroad retirement insurance *___._. _.__- | 5 3 2) 3.4 | 3.9 2.9 
ay employees’ retirement pro 
I eae es eee «§ 3 Pe 3.1 4.0 2.4 
Veterans’ compensation and pension pro } 
italia nen di aatenig mn biaminee 6 4 oe 4.3 5.7 3.0 
Beneficiaries’ wives not in direct receipt 
OO SE ee ee eae 2 a re 2. 5 
SS nih ine eS 2.5 1.0 1.5 | 18.0 15.6 20. 1 
No money income or income solely from | | 
SS RTS 1.6) 2 1.4 | 11.0 2.8 18,2 
j | 
Income from more than one of specified | 
iii dpb edetinsnneeweens 1.2 8 4 8.7 12.3 &.5 
Employment and social insurance___..___- of 5 2 5.1 8.0 2.5 
5 .3 2 3.6 4.5 2.9 


Social insurance and public assistance ____- 





1 Details may not add to ) subtotals and totals 1 be- 
cause of eee 
2 The sum of the persons shown under the 4 cate- 
gories exceeds the number in the population by the 
number with income from more than 1 of the 3 main 
sources. Persons with income from sources s 
may also have received money income from other 
sources. 
3 Percentages calculated from unrounded figures. 
‘ Persons with income from more than one type of 
are counted only once. 
mates are not entirely consistent with those 
oneal published in the Bulletin because data 
recently tabulated on the age distribution of survivor 
beneficiaries show larger numbers aged 65 and over 


than previously estimated. 

* Old-age assistance recipients and persons aged 65 
and over receiving aid to the blind. Includes small 
number eee | vendor payments for medical care 
but no direct payment. 

Source: Number of persons of specified age, sex, 
and marital and earner status estimated from pub- 
lished and unpublished data of the Bureau of the 
Census. Number receiving payments under social 
insurance and rela programs and from public as- 
sistance reported by administrative agencies (partly 
estimated). Number receiving income from more 
than one source estimated from sample surveys and 
subject to a considerable margin of error. 
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be expected, are different for men and 
for women aged 65 and over. One of 
the important differences is age; pro- 
portionately more of the women were 
aged 75 and over, and proportionately 
fewer were under age 70, as shown by 
the following figures (given in thou- 
sands) for July 1, 1955. 


Age and sez Number 
Men aged 65 and over, total 6,559 
65-69 iesiscintitcin id oe 
, _ ninco — 1,896 
75 and over -.-- sipnnena e 


Women aged 65 and over, total 7,569 
a Re eee eee Seen eee _ 2,766 
70-74 —_ - e 2,183 


75 and over - wei — 


Also important is the fact that 
more than half of all the aged women 
(about 70 percent of those aged 75 
and over) were widowed (table 2). 

The proportion of aged persons 
who were employed during a week in 
June 1955 was about four times as 
large for men as women. When the 
estimated numbers of employed 
women and of women (not them- 
selves employed) married to earners 
are combined, however, the propor- 
tions with income from employment 
are 37 percent for men, compared 
with 22 percent for women. 

Social insurance benefits likewise 
go to a larger proportion of aged men 
than of aged women, but the differ- 
ence is much smaller than in the rela- 
tive numbers with income from em- 
ployment, because the major pro- 
grams provide for benefit payments 
to widows as well as wives. Indeed, 
it is estimated that in June 1955, 
after adjustment for receipt of bene- 
fits from more than one program, 
there were some 3.5 million women 
(including 100,000-200,000 who did 
not themselves receive benefits but 
were married to beneficiaries) and 
about 3.8 million men receiving social 
insurance or related benefits. 

Because the population aged 65 and 
over included about 1 million more 
women than men, the proportion with 
income from social insurance and 
related programs was 46 percent for 
women and 58 percent for men. For 
both men and women, at least four- 
fifths of the unduplicated total of 
beneficiaries were on the old-age and 
survivors insurance rolls. 

For some time the old-age assist- 
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ance rolls have contained 3 women 
to every 2 men. In June 1955, ap- 
proximately 20 percent of all aged 
women and 16 percent of all aged 
men were receiving public assistance. 
Assistance payments were more likely 
to be supplementary to old-age and 
survivors insurance benefits for men 
than for women because a large pro- 
portion of the women on the old-age 
assistance rolls are widows of work- 
ers who had no chance to qualify for 
insurance benefits. 

Of the 1.6 million aged persons 
without income from employment, 
social insurance, or public assistance 
in June 1955, about 1.4 million were 
women. Here, too, one reason is the 
large number of women in the 65- 
and-over age group who were wid- 
owed before their husbands were able 
to acquire coverage status under old- 
age and survivors insurance and who 
had themselves never been in the la- 
bor force. Substantially all the 2.6 
million married women aged 65 and 
over living with their husbands in 
mid-1955 had some money income 
from employment or a public income- 
maintenance program, either in their 
own right or as wives of income re- 
cipients. Of the 4.1 million widows 
aged 65 and over, however, at most 
one-fourth received widows’ benefits 
under a program based on employ- 
ment or military service, and prob- 
ably no more, if as many, were either 
employed or in receipt of benefits as 
retired workers. At least one-fourth 
had no money income from employ- 
ment or a public-income maintenance 
program.” 

Although the number of aged 
women without money income from 
employment, social insurance, or pub- 
lic assistance is still substantial, in 
mid-1955—for the first time—such 
women comprised fewer than 1 in 5 of 
all aged women. It is estimated that 
the corresponding figure for men in 
June 1955 was down to less than 1 in 
25. It is probable that for men this 
ratio is near the minimum, but that 
the proportion of aged women in this 


2 A considerable number probably received 
periodic payments under individual annu- 
ities and supplementary life insurance con- 
tracts; according to the latest estimate 
there were, in all, 590,000 women aged 65 and 
over (and 165,000 men aged 65 and over) 
receiving such payments at the end of 1953. 


Table 2.—Percentage distribution of 


persons aged 65 and over by sex, age, 
and marital status, April 1955 
(Continental United States] 


Aged 





Sex and marital status Total Aged 75 and 
65-74 
over 
eee 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Married, spouse present 64.8 70. 2 52.5 
ORE 23.0 16.4 38.0 
| ae ee 12.2 13.4 9.6 
Women, total___.......--. 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 
Married, spouse present 34.2 42.2 18.4 
i. 54.7 46.5 70.9 
OGRE... .cccanecu RSS 11.1 11.3 10.8 
Source: Bureau of the Census, Current Populatio 
Reports, Series P-20, No. 62 (Oct. 31, 1955). 


situation will continue to decline for 
some time as the older widows die and 
a progressively larger proportion of 
women aged 65 and older become en- 
titled to social insurance benefits on 
the basis of their own employment 
record or that of the husband. 

Two years earlier, in mid-1953, al- 
most 1 in 4 of the women aged 65 and 
over and roughly 1 in 13 of the aged 
men in the continental United States 
are estimated to have been without 
income from employment or a public 
income-maintenance program. For 
the aged population as a whole, the 
relative number without such income 
dropped from about 1 in 6 in mid- 
1953 to 1 in 9 in mid-1955. This im- 
provement occurred despite a slight 
decline in the absolute number of 
aged persons with income from em- 
ployment or public assistance. It is 
attributable to an increase of one- 
third in the number of aged persons 
receiving benefits under the old-age 
and survivors insurance, other public 
retirement, and/or veterans’ com- 
pensation and pension programs. The 
number of aged old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance beneficiaries alone 
increased almost two-fifths in the 2- 
year period. 





Workmen’s Compensation 
Payments and Costs, 1954 


The rate of increase in payments 
for wage loss and medical benefits 
under workmen’s compensation pro- 
grams showed a further slackening in 
1954. The total of $880 million was 
only $34 million or 4.0 percent more 
than payments in 1953. From a rec- 
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ord gain of 15 percent between 1950 
and 1951, the rate of increase dropped 
to 11 percent, then 7 percent, and now 
to 4.0 percent. 

That 1954 payments did not reach 


higher levels is a direct reflection of 
the safety record established in that 
year. The total of all disabling work 
injuries was the lowest in 15 years, 
and the number of fatalities was the 


Estimates of workmen's compensation payments, by State and type of 
insurance, 1954 and 1953 ' 


{In thousinds} 















































| 1954 1953 | 
fa ¥ | Per- 
Insur- Insur- | centage 
ance , — 7 change 
losses ; Self SSCS | cease Self- | in tota 
State paic ian insur paid fund insur- | pay- 
Total by PA. ~<. nce Total by | disburse ance ments, 
private me oy pay- private | ments 3 pay- 1954 
insur- | Men's ments * insur- | ments 4 from 
ance ance 1953 
| carriers ? carriers 3 
Petl...<c<s.s _'$879, 937 |$542,008 |$222, 641 |$115, 288 $846,088 $524,005 |$210,776 $111, 307 +4.0 
Alabama.........---- RO} 4:600 I......... Lier S68) 2828 [.-...... 778 | +47.0 
i i a 6, 462 | 152 | 6,126 190 | 6, 406 | 136 | 6,100 170| +0.9 
Arkansas........---- aol S68 1....-..-- 4,485 | 3,675 |......... 810; +61 
California..........-- 82,357 | 56,045 | 19,355 6,957 | 78,872 | 53; 646 | 18, 287 6,939 | +4.4 
Colorado...........--| 6,218 | 2,051 3, 717 450 | 5,576| 1,971 400 | +11.5 
Connecticut - ....-.--- | f , 06 1, 450 13,770 | 12,395 |. 1, 375 +5.4 
NR,  cncamamnil 17 225 1,159 | 929 230 | —3.6 
175 | 2,568] 2,368 |. 200; +1.4 
1,230 | 13,880 | 12,795 | 1,085 | +13.7 
1,345 | 6,872) 5, 587 1, 285 | +4.6 
370 | 3,082 2, 055 657 370 | -0.1 
8,940 | 42,286 | 34,350 |......... | 7,938; +80 
2,080 | 13,803 | 11,758 |........- 2,045 | +1.6 
1,280; 6,535/ 5,235 /......... 1,300| -1.8 
1,480 | 6,742 3 Capea 1,480; +9.8 
3,200} 9,443| 6,183 |__....... 3,260; 2.0 
2850} 16,889! 14.319 |_..._..- 2.570 | +10.5 
: 280; 2,221/ 1,931 |........- 290 =—42 
INE. .oncccceces | 1, 560 9,829 | 7,377 | 1,052 1, 400 +17.2 
Massachusetts... ...- 2,460 | 34,581 | 32,021 |........- 2,500| —4.1 
Michigan-.........-- 28,230 | 18,574 | 1,826 | 7,830) 27,918! 18,211 | 1,742| 7,965) 41.1 
Minnesota... .....--- 13,969 | 11,569 |......... | 2,400 | 12,910 | 10,710 |_........ | 2,200) +82 
Mississippi...------- 4.032} 3692 |......... | “ae eee) ee |... 330| +3.0 
Missouri_........-.-- 16,782 | 13,632 |.........| 3,250 | 15,788 | 12,783 |......... | 3,055 +6.3 
Montana___..----- -| 3853] 1,196) 1,976! ‘681 | 3,282| 1,276| 1,529| 477] +417.4 
Nebraska.........--- ole ty Bee 31° S31 - G0 |......... 130 +4.6 
| nae 3,274 2| 3,117 155 | 3,000 2| 2,858 140 +9. 1 
New Hampshire. ---- (246 | 2,906 |......... 4} 2146] 32,106 |......... 40 +4.7 
New Jersey...-.-.--- 41,986 | 36,506 /......... 5, 480 ,988 | 35,638 |......... 5, 350 +2.4 
New Mexico.....-...- Gee WO Eeseccecns ii’ lie t: } oe 340 +4.4 
New York........... 147,953 | 90,384 | 33,619 | 23,950 | 147,145 | 88,873 | 34,454 23,818 +0.5 
North Carolina-..... 9,076 | 7,676 |......... 1,400} 8807| 7,457 |......... 1,350 +3.1 
North Dakota.-...... 1, 528 2 FF js 1, 433 2 wy {ee +6.6 
| liar RL aa” SR , 365 115} 55,000} 8,250| 57,970 86 | 50,324 | 7,560 +9.3 
Oklahoma........... 12, 024 9, 358 1,416 1,250 | 11,340 9, 042 1,158 1,140 +6.0 
GE. ccconcacececes 4,779 SS £8) ) =o 13, 523 1,548 | 11,975 |........- +9.3 
Pennsylvania.......- 37,316 | 22,552 | 2,914 11,850 | 37,652 | 22,850 1 11, 960 —0.9 
Rhode Island. -......- 5,840 | 5,545 |......... 205} 6,617} 5,342 |......... 275 +40 
South Carolina----.. '¢ fred” 7 memeesa 1,000} 4,877| 3,807 |......... 980 +4.6 
South Dakota........ 1,134 Oh aoe 190 | 1,051 | ee 160 +7.9 
Tennessee......---.-- 911 S| ee ae] ‘sere ‘eens |......... 1,650} +11.8 
aah sebigaibeamnesiaiet 3) Pg 4 y arees Betis re TE 4 erent Peer —0.1 
Si snthkhanass , 448 942} 1,106 400 | 2,352 942 | 1,020 390 +4.1 
Vermont............- 2 ee 9 Eee 115 | : 1,288) 1,168 }......... 120 —4.0 
Virginia..............| 7,703] 6,168 |......... 1,540 | 7,380 < } emmesecen 1, 475 +4.4 
Washington...-...... 20, 294 344 | 19, 500 450 | 19, 483 18, 767 | 4 +4.2 
West Virginia........| 12,305 29} 11,461 815 | 11,625 40 | 10,884 | 701 +5.8 
Wisconsin........... 16,219 | 13,379 |......... 2,840 | 16,225 13,409 |.......-- | 2,816 3) 
Wyoming........-.-. | 1,823 | 9 | RIE Enccihtinad 1,155 20 | a” eae +14.5 
| | 
Federal employees...| 43,692 ........- rv | eee 41, 356 Jneneen-=- | 8) | +5.6 





1 Data for 1954 preliminary. Calendar-year figures 
except for Montana and West Virginia, for Federal 
cmelovett, and for State fund disbursements in 
Idaho, Maryland, Nevada, North Dakota, Oregon, 
and Utah, for which data for fiscal years ended in 
1953 and 1954 vere used. Includes benefit payments 
under the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ 
Compensation Act and the Defense Bases Com- 
pensation Act for the States in which such payments 
are made, 

2 Net cash and medical benefits paid by private 
insurance carriers under standard workmen’s com- 
pensation policies. Data primarily from the Spec- 
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tator: Insurance b 
Surety and Misce 
issues. 

3 Net cash and medical benefits paid by State 
funds; compiled from State reports (published and 
unpublished) and from the Spectator; estimated for 
some States. 

‘Cash and medical benefits paid by self-insurers, 
plus the value of medical benefits paid by employers 
carrying workmen’s compensation policies that do 
not include the standard medical coverage. Esti- 
mated from available State data. 

5 Less than one-tenth of one percent. 


States of Fire, Marine, Casualty; 
neous Lines, 82d and 83dannua 


lowest in 18 years, according to esti- 
mates of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 


tics. The injury volume has de- 
creased 23 percent from the high 
point reached in 1943, while total em- 
ployment has gone up 12 percent. 

Over the same period, expansions 
in workmen’s compensation programs 
have resulted in a somewhat greater 
relative increase in coverage than in 
total employment, thus bringing more 
of all work accidents within the scope 
of the programs. That workmen’s 
compensation payments in 1954 were 
more than two-and-a-half times 
those in 1943 is, however, primarily 
a reflection of the higher wages on 
which cash benefits are based and 
the higher costs of hospitalization 
and medical services. 

Payrolls covered by workmen’s 
compensation programs dropped 
Slightly (1.5 percent) from an esti- 
mated $148.5 billion in 1953 to $146.3 
billion in 1954. With employment 
levels somewhat lower in 1954 than 
in 1953, the number of covered work- 
ers in an average week in 1954 is es- 
timated at 38-39 million, about 4 per- 
cent fewer than in the preceding year. 

Employers spent about the same 
amount in 1954 as in 1953 to insure 
or self-insure their risks under work- 
men’s compensation programs. The 
estimate of $1.5 billion (again 1.0 per- 
cent of covered payroll) consists of 
(1) $1,067 million in premiums paid 
to private carriers; (2) $310 million 
in premiums paid to State funds 
(for the program for Federal em- 
ployees, which is financed through 
congressional appropriations, these 
“premiums” are the sum of the bene- 
fit payments and the cost of the ad- 
ministrative agency); and (3) almost 
$125 million as the cost of self-in- 
surance (benefits paid by self-insur- 
ers, increased 5-10 percent to allow 
for their administrative cost). 

The benefit payments of $880 mil- 
lion represented 59 percent of the ag- 
gregate of $1.5 billion in premiums. 
In 1953 the ratio had been 57 per- 
cent. The somewhat higher loss ratio 
reflects in part the heavier weighting 
of State funds and self-insurers in 
the 1954 total and in part the in- 
crease, from 49 percent in 1953 to 51 
percent in 1954, in the loss ratio of 
private carriers. 

Of the total payments of $880 mil- 
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lion, private carriers were responsi- 
ble for 62 percent, State funds for 25 
percent, and self-insurers for 13 per- 
cent. Total State fund disbursements, 
including payments to Federal Gov- 
ernment employees, again increased 
at a slightly faster rate than private 
carrier payments—5.6 percent and 4.4 
percent, respectively. The uneven- 
ness in the rate of increase from 
State to State may be seen in the 
accompanying table. 

Medical and hospitalization bene- 
fits are estimated at $310 million in 
1954, a considerably larger propor- 
tional increase than for cash com- 
pensation. The distributions by type 
of payment are shown below; data 
for 1954 are preliminary, and those 
for 1953 have been revised. 








{In milhons] 
Type of payment 1954 1953 
Ea a ee $880 $846 
Medical and hospitalization... _-__- 310 290 
Compensation, total._........._-- 570 556 
cee 7 500 486 
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Age of Wife When 
Husband Retires* 


Attainment of age 65 is one of the 
requirements for receipt of both old- 
age benefits and wife’s benefits under 
old-age and survivors insurance; it is 
also a common requirement in private 
pension plans. Whenever improve- 
ments of the old-age and survivors 
insurance program are being consid- 
ered, some thought is usually given 
to the advisability of changing the 
present retirement age for women, at 
least for receipt of wife’s benefits. 

Women with husbands aged 65 or 
over are on the average 4 or 5 years 
younger than their husbands. As a 
result, a man may be eligible to re- 
tire and receive an old-age benefit in, 
say, 1955, but his wife may not be 
eligible for wife’s benefits until 1959 
or 1960. Many men do not retire at 
age 65; the average age at retirement 
is actually about 6844 or 69.1 Should 
these figures be accepted as an indi- 


* Prepared by Robert J. Myers, Chief 


Actuary. 
1 See the Bulletin, December 1954, page 11. 


Bulletin, December 1955 


Table 1.—Percentage distribution, by age, of wives of workers awarded old-age 


benefits in 1953 


Age of worker 





Total ! . my , 60 6l 

| ee eres 100. 0 25.9 4.9 5. 
nee 100. 0 36.3 6.7 6. 
a eee 100. 0 30.9 6.1 6. 
ae 100. 0 27.2 5.7 5. 
hos ts Sinaidhstatntseeetiaenienatane 100. 0 23. 1 4.5 4. 
100. 0 19.0 3.8 4. 
ee 100. 0 17.5 3.7 3 
ee ee 100. 0 13.4 3.0 4. 
a 100.0 12.9 2.1 2. 
iddnibrmbesonkeutingall 100. 0 11.0 i 2. 
Se ee 100.0 10.1 1.8 1. 
Me ivdccussateainsue 100.0 9.3 1.3 2. 
SP OG GU scccccécane 100.0 6.0 9 1, 


! Includes wives of unknown age. 


cation that a man postpones his re- 
tirement until his wife is also eligible 
for benefits so that there will be an 
adequate retirement income for the 
family? 

To determine if there has been any 
tendency for men to put off their re- 
tirement until their wives reach age 
65, a study has been made of 1953 
awards of old-age benefits to married 
men. Table 1 shows the percentage 
distribution, according to age, of wives 
whose husbands were awarded old- 
age benefits in 1953. Although there 
tend to be somewhat more wives aged 
exactly 65—particularly among those 
whose husbands were aged 67, 68, and 
69—there is no significantly great 
clustering at age 65. Part of the con- 
centration is certainly due to the 
normal age difference between hus- 
bands and wives, and part may be due 
to the tendency for husbands to de- 


Table 2.—‘‘Actual’’ number of wives 
as percentage of ‘‘expected’’ num- 
ber, by age group, for various ages 
of — awarded old-age benefits 
in 195 





Age of wife 
Age of Decals . —— 
worker 
Under 65! 65 Over 65 

Se 99 108 102 
iksiacusienaaen 102 99 
C—O 99 97 106 
=e 98 113 100 
C—O 97 127 99 
Se 100 124 96 
Ta 103 125 95 
, Ss 101 151 95 
“SSR 89 | 137 102 
eee 99 112 100 
ae 112 119 96 
_ ae 118 145 96 
85 and over.-- 194 75 89 





1 Women of unknown ages considered as being 
under age 65, since none are entitled to wife’s benefits. 
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Age of wife 

62 63 64 65 66 e |S 

5.9 6.3 6.8 7.4 5.7 4.8 20.4 
7.4 7.5 7.1 6.7 3.9 2.8 6.5 
7.5 8.0 8.3 8.1 5.6 3.7 7.9 
6.3 7.8 8.5 8.6 rf | 5.6 10.0 
6.6 6.6 8.8 9.8 8.3 7.3 14.7 
5.2 5.1 x ie 9.9 9.3 7.8 20.9 
4.6 . 3 6.9 8.4 8.7 7.6 27.6 
3.5 5. 5 5.9 8.1 9.4 7.4 33. 7 
3.5 4.6 4.4 8.0 6.8 8.8 41.9 
2.3 2.9 4.2 y A 6.2 7.8 50. 4 
2.6 3.9 3. 5 5.7 4.9 5.8 55.1 
2.5 2.1 3.0 4.4 4.5 4.7 62.5 
1.6 1.4 2.6 2.7 3.0 2.5 78.2 


' 


fer retirement until the wife reaches 
age 65. 

An analysis leading to a somewhat 
more definite conclusion may be made 
by comparing the percentage distri- 
bution, by age, of wives of workers 
awarded benefits in 1953 with the 
corresponding distribution from a 
“standard population” that is unaf- 
fected by benefit receipt conditions. 
If the two distributions were similar, 
it would be evidence that the fact 
that the wife does not become eligible 
for benefits until age 65 has no effect 
on retirement rates. If, on the other 
hand, the old-age and survivors in- 
surance data showed relatively few 
cases where the wife was under age 
65 and relatively more where the wife 
was aged exactly 65, or perhaps some- 
what older, then the evidence would 
seem to point to the conclusion that 
retirement had been deferred until 
the wife was eligible for benefits. 

The best available source of “ex- 
pected” distributions is the Family 
Composition Study.? Analysis along 
the lines indicated was made, using 
these data as the base. For each 
age, the actual percentage of the re- 
tired workers with wives in each of 
three age groups was compared with 
the corresponding percentage from 
the “standard population.” Naturally, 
some difference between “actual” and 
“expected” is to be anticipated merely 
on account of random fluctuations. 
Among retired workers aged 65, 66, 
and 67, the ratios for each of the 


(Continued on page 32) 


2 See the Bulletin, April 1939, page 9. 
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Current Operating Statistics 


Table 1. 


Retirement, disability, and survivor programs 


Monthly retirement and disability 


Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-55 


{In thousands; data corrected to Novy. 2, 1955) 


Unemployment insurance 
programs 


. ‘ Tempo y dis- 
Survivor benefits remporary di 











! 





benefits ! ability benefits * 
. ‘ = e Rail- 
Year and . ss road 
month Total Monthly Lump-sum ? Rail- Veterans’ Unem- 
Rail- Civil ; ais eat road State ene iy ploy- 
Social road Serv- Veter- | . Unem-. laws!” tion 12 ment 
Security Ketire- on ans Ad- Social | Rail- « ivil Veter- Social Laoag A ploy- Insur- 
‘Act ment om- minis- Seen. road Service ens Aé:| Seen- laws! mnent ance 
Act mis- tration? ‘Fi,, [|Retire- Com- |‘) inis. rity Other ® insur- Act 
2 sion ? Aci « | me nt  mis- tration | Act ance 
: Act ® sion ? . . Act 
Number of beneficiaries 
1954 
“eptember es aimee 4, 733. 2 398.6 212.1 2,612.0 1,921.9 165.2 62.4 1,133.6 34.7 10.7 37. 6 33.5 1, 413.9 91.4 97.6 
rw ee 4, 778. 6 400.5 213.2) 2,618.3 1,940.7 168.6 64.3 1,130.2 39. 2 11.1 37.0 35.2 1,200.3 74.8 ORG 
November. - .- 4, 833. 5 401.0 215.1 2,623.8 1,964.0 75. 6 64.1 1,129.1 38.9 10.4 36.6 37.3 1, 223. 1 72.9) 112.4 
December... . 4, 897.5 403.2. 216.5 2,631.0 1,988.9 182.7 64.8 1,127.6 43.8 11.3 37.0 3H. 2 1, 365.1 87.1) 133.6 
1955 . 
January....... -- 4, 965.3 404.9 217.8 2,635.1 2,002.1 186.7 65.5 (3) 40.0 11.0 36. 6 40.2 1, 670. 3 105.6 140.7 
February ._. 5, 070. 2 405. 9 219.5 2,637.8 2,015.7 189.0 6. 4 18) 38.7 11.1 37.0 30. 6 1, 693. 8 111.2 122.9 
| Ser 5, 169.9 410.3 220. 7 2,642.7 2,030.9 190.8 67.5 1,146.0 44.0 15.2 40. 2 30.5 1, 600. 2 106.9 111.9 
April.... 5, 275. 5 412.3 222. 0 2,651.3 2,054.9 192.9 68.2 (33) dl.1 12.7 37.4 26.7 1, 345. 1 86.3 100.9 
ESS Sea eee 5, 370. 0 414.2 223. 4 2,659.8 2,077.1 194.9 69. 0 ('3) 51.7 12.5 36.2 25.8 1, 136. 0 66. 1 54.5 
SE, MEARE Ee 5, 462.3 416.3 224.9 2,668.8 2,101.2 196.5 70.7; 1,154.2 56. 5 12.4 39.3 25. 5 1, 056. 2 63.8 31.6 
ae 5, 527.8 417.6 225.8 2,675.6 2,115.4 197.2, 70.8 ('3) 44.0 11.7 35.5 22.3 923.8 67.6 23.3 
CS eee 5, 591.3 418.4 227.8 2, 682.7 2,133.2 197.9 71.5 (#3) 50.5 12.1 37.0 37.5 838. 7 69.9 31.2 
Septem ber. . . 5, 646.3 419.7 229.8 2,688.6 2,150.0 198.8 71.9 (33) 48.0 12.0 36.4 36.8 763.3 61.8 29. 6 
Amount of benefits '* 
$1,183,462 $17,150 $114,166 $62,019 $317,851 $6,371, $1,448 __..._- $105, 696, $11,833 $12, 267 _.___- | (aR $15, 961 
Dcéseesaenn 1, O79, 648 51,169 119,912 64,933 320,561) 23,644 1,550 .____. *. £.% |) eee eee 344, 321 __- 14, 537 
. eee 1,124, 351 76,147 122,806 68,115 325,265 39,523, 1,603 ______. Se Se Pc cccccenloancess 344, 084 __ 6, 268 
_ —_aeres 914, 553 $2,943 125,795 72,961 331,350 55,152 1,704. 116,133 17,843 17,255 4 === 79, 643 ies 917 
oe TET 1, 109, 673 113,487, 129,707 77,193 456,279 73,451, 1,765 _..___. 144,302 22,034 19, 238 ), O35 62, 385 $4, 215 582 
saa 2, 051, 604 148,107 137,140 83, 874 697,830 99,651 1,772 _....-. 254,238 26,127 23,431 4, 669 445, 866 126,630 2,359 
1946. 5,140,174 222,320 149,188 94,585 1,268,984 127,933 1,817 _.____- 333, 640 7,851 30,610 4,761 _ 1,094,850 1,743,718 39,917 
ae: 4, 684, 564 287,554 177,053 106,876 1,676,029 149,179 19,283 _......| 382,515 29,460 33,115 26,024 $11, 368 776, 165 970, 542 39, 401 
1948...........; 4,490,297 352,022 208,642 132,852 1,711,182 171,837 36,011 $918 413,912 32,315 32,140 35,592 30,843 793, 265 510,167 28, 599 
a 5, 672, 234 437,420 240,893 158,973 1,602,215 196,586 39.257 4,317 477,406 33,158 31,771 59,066 30,103 1, 737,279 430, 194 103, 596 
1950...........| 5,286,020, 651,409 254,240 175,787 1,732,208 276,945 43,884 8 409 491,579 32,740 33,578 89,259 28,099 1,373, 426 34,653 59, S04 
aR -| 5,651,701 1,321,061 268,733 196,529 1,647,938) 506,803 49,527, 14,014 519,398, 57,337 33,356 147,846 26, 297 840, 411 2,234 20,217 
ar 6, 452,902 1,539,327, 361,200 225,120 1,722,225 501,504 74,085 19,986 572,983 63,298 37,251 167,665 34,689 998,237 3, 539 41, 793 
1953... 7, 539, 541 2,175,311 374,112 260,300 1,840,437 743,536 83,319 27,325 613,475 87,451 43,377 186,145 45,150 962, 221 41,608 46, 684 
Geesecccudens 9, 645, 507 2, 697,982 428,900 298,126 1,921,380 879,952 93,201 32,530 628,801 92,229 41,480 190,133 49,173 2, 026, 866 107, 666 157, 088 
1954 | | | | 
September. ...| 799,498; 247,139 33,441) 25,356, 158, 78,817; 7,634; 2,801; 51,198) 6,153; 3,020 4, 728 5, 033 153, 737 9,440 12,943 
Didcases } 802,285; 250,047) 33, 610) 25,499 166,749) 79,681/ 7,859) 2,827) 56,877 7,246) 3,124 4, 451 5,383; 135, 299 7, 384) 16, 249 
November... .| 804,303) 253,509 33, 681 727| 168, 430) 80,702) 8, S08 2, 876) 55,849, 7,449 2,900. 4, 626, 5, 502; 132, 089 7, 523, 15, 132 
mber.....| 839, 014 257,516, 33, 25,977 169,325) 81,826) 8,714) 2,933 , 427 8,486) 3,225) 4,890) 5,460 153,050 9, 381, 17, 921 
1955 | | | | 
January....... 862,000| 262, 404 34,019 26,180 168, 508) 82, 414! 8, 935 2, 972) 56, 608) 7, 834! 3, 434| 4,412| 5,070 170,882 10,199; 18, 129 
February...... 859,851, 270,106; 34,140) 26,320, 168, 451 83,115, 9,061) 2,988) 56,770) 7, 467) 3, 137, 4,241; 3,859 165, 469 10, 235; 14, 492 
| RS 889,820 277,284 34, 556 26, 627| 170, 656, 83,953 9,163, 3,068) 57,325) 8,646) 4,314 5, 307 4,368! 178,762 11,338) 14, 453 
p "| eee 851,079 284,465 34,745) 26, 808 170, 765) 85,177, 9,282) 3,085 57,647) 10, 210) 3, 792) 4,499, 3,592; 135,779 8, 423, 12, 810 
on 834, 390, 290, 578; 34,967) 26,964; 171,438) 86,287) 9,397) 3,128 57,961 10,248) 3, 773 4, 574) 3,625; 117,402 6,739 7,309 
bessscsces 828,655, 296,522) 35,167) 27,043, 171,267, 87,503 9,497) 3,153 488 11,244, 3, 464 4,974, 3,397; 108, 861) 6,607, 3, 468 
, eee $14, 855) 300,999, 35,293 27, 162! 172,265 88,413, 9,551| 3,185) 57,885, 9,024) 3,195) 4, 307 2, 818 91, 602 6,764 2,392 
August........ 828,865) 305,302) 35,359, 27, 582) , 508; 89,431! 9,607) 3,253) 57,967) 10,176) , 327} 4, 921 | 5, 185! 92, 834 7,682| 3,731 
September... _! 821, eid 308,863) 36,521) 27, 767; 171, 660) 90,341, 9,827, 3,283 57,682 9,612; 3,299) 4, 624) 5, 064 83, 179 6,529 3, 466 


1 Under the Social Security Act, retirement benefits—old-age, wife’s, and hus- 
band’s benefits, and benefits to children of old-age beneficiaries—partly esti- 
mated. Under the other 3 systems, benefits for age and disability; beginning 
December 1951, spouse’s annuities under the Railroad Retirement Act. 

2 Data for civil-service retirement and ey fund; excludes noncontribu- 
tory payments made under the Panama Canal Construction Annuity Act. 
Through June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to sur- 
vivors under joint and survivor elections. _ 

3 Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled veterans 
undergoing training; beginning July 1955, payments on estimated basis and ad- 


justed quarterly. 
4 Mo’ ’s, widow’s, widower’s, parent’s, and child's benefits; partly estimated. 
+ Annuities to widows under joint and survivor electionsand, beginning Febru- 


ary 1947, survivor benefits—widow’s, widower’s (first paid December 1951), 
widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. 

¢ Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans; beginning 
1955, data for beneficiaries shown as of end of quarter; beginning July 1955, pay- 
ments on estimated basis and adjusted quarterly. 

7 Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 

* Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and 
veterans’ programs; beginning July 1955, data for veterans’ programs on estimated 
basis 


* First payable in Rhode Island, April 1943; in California, December 1946; in 
New Jersey, January 1949; in New York, July 1950 (monthly data not available); 
and under the railroad program, July 1947. Excludes hospital benefits in Cali- 
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fornia and hospital, surgical, and medical benefits in New York; also excludes 
private plans in California and New Jersey except for calendar-year totals. 

10 Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries; beginning January 1955 
inc.udes data for payments to unemployed Federal workers made by the States 
as agents of the Federal Government. 

| Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period. 

13 ome | September 1944, under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, re- 
adjustment allowances to unemployed and self-employed veterans of World War 
II. Beginning November 1952, under the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
Act, unemployment compensation benefits to veterans with military service 
since June 1950. Number represents average weekly claims paid. 

13 Not available. 

14 Payments: under the Social Security Act annua] data represent Treasury 
disbursements and under the Railroad Retirement Act, amounts certified (for 
both programs monthly data for monthly benefits represent benefits in current 
payment status); under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, amounts 
certified; for Veterans Administration programs, except the readjustment allow- 
ance program, disbursements; under the State unemployment and temporary 
disability insurance laws, the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, and the Veter- 
ans’ Readjustment Assistance Act, checks issued; for civil-service programs, 
disbursements through June 1949 and authorizations beginning July 1949. Ad- 
justed on annual basis except for civil-service data and payments under the Rail- 
road Unemployment Insurance Act, which are adjusted monthly. 


Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies, 
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Table 2.—Estimated payrolls in employment covered by se 


lected programs in relation to civilian wages and salaries, by 


specified period, 1940-55 ' 





Wage and salary } 
disbursements ? 


{Amounts in millions; corrected to Oct. 21, 1955 








Payrolls * covered by— 








Old-age and survivors 
insurance 4 


Railroad retirement and 


State unemployment 
unemployment insurance * 


insurance 














Period 
Total Civilian 
Amount 
Calendar year: 
_ ee eee $49, 255 $35, 560 
(a res 60, 220 45, 286 
Si Ainéuicch nekiaibaidedkacaae 75, O41 | 57, 950 | 
Ee ORR eH 91, 486 69, 379 
Se eee 96, 983 73, 060 
SA ae ee 95, 744 71,317 
eae 104, 048 79, 003 
EA Sea 118, 775 92, 088 
SA a 131,172 101, 892 
a eee 130, 131 99, 645 
SR cod ISS 141, 527 109, 439 
REE k PROPS 162, 136 132, 000 | 
SR Sea 174, 713 143, 000 
SA eT EIS Te 188, 210 156, 000 
(AG eee 186, 77 152, 000 
1954 
January-March._.........-._- 47, 980 45, 558 37, 000 
"Se 48, 559 46, 196 37, 000 
July-September. ......._._. 49, 075 46, 713 38, 000 
October-December. _...._-. 50, 630 48, 309 40, 000 
1955 
January-Marchb.............-. 49, 380 47,111 37, 000 


Percent of Percent of Percent of 





civilian wages Amount civilian wages Amount civilian wages 
and salaries and salaries and salaries 
72.2 $32, 352 65. 7 $2, 280 4.6 
75.2 41, 985 69.7 2, 697 4.5 
76.3 54, 548 71.8 | 3, 394 4.5 
75.8 65, 871 72.0 4,100 4.5 
75.3 68, 886 71.0 4, 523 4.7 
74.5 66, 411 69. 4 4, 530 4.7 
75.9 73, 145 70.3 4, 883 4.7 
77.5 , 234 72.6 5,113 4.3 
77.7 95, 731 73.0 5, 539 4.2 
76. 6 93, 520 71.9 5,113 3.9 
77.3 102, 835 72.7 5, 327 3.8 
81.4 118, 243 72.9 6, 101 3.8 
81.8 127, 320 72.9 6, 185 3.5 
82.9 138, 657 73.7 6,147 3.3 
81,4 136, 594 73.1 5, 630 3.0 
$1.2 32, 465 71.3 1, 386 3.0 
80.1 33, 472 72. 5 1, 391 3.0 
81.3 33, 874 72. 5 1, 407 3.0 
82.8 36, 783 76. 1 1, 446 3.0 
78. 5 33, 869 71.9 1, 341 2.8 











! Continental United States, except as otherwise noted. Earnings and payroll 
data are before deduction of social insurance contributions, Data for 1952-55 
preliminary. 

2? Wages and salaries paid in cash and in kind in continental United States 
and, in addition, pay of Federal personnel in all areas. Quarterly data reflect 
prorating of bonus payments. 

’ Taxable plus estimated nontaxable wages paid in specified periods. 


Table 3. 


4 Excludes earnings of selfemployed persons, who have been covered since 
Jan. 1, 1951. 

5 Includes a small amount of taxable wages for Alaska and Hawaii. 
1947, includes temporary disability insurance. 

Source: Data on wage and salary disbursements from Office of Business Eco- 
nomics, Department of Commerce; payrolls covered by selected programs from 
reports of administrative agencies. 


Beginning 


Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-55 ' 


{In thousands] 








Net total 


State accounts Railroad unemployment insurance account § 














a ee —o senihag Same 
Period assets at Govern- balance at | 
end of ment | rs Balance at | , Balance at 
- oe end of ‘ Interest With- ; Interest With- 
period 2 securities | Deposits ~ ee endof | Deposits a end of 
acquired 3 period | earned drawals 4§ | period earned drawals period ¢7 
— ———— wh ] wal ebeckill on —- astniatt 
Cumulative, January 
1936-September 1955.._, $8, 682,085 $8, 678, 826 $3, 259 |$20, 577,644 $2,134,790 $14, 574, 662 | $8,137,772 | $1,186,195 $197, 873 $989, 467 $394, 601 
Calendar year: 
_ _ RFF hea 9, 556, 549 521, 916 15,882 | 1,350,011 201, 277 | 969,894 | 8, 891, 602 19, 399 16, 189 92, 451 664, 947 
—— Ce Sa 8, 749, 444 — 805, 076 4,486 | 1,135, 261 198,602 | 2,032,194 | 8,193,272 17, 287 13, 692 204, 078 491, 848 
iscal year: | 
1953-54................| 8, 905, 709 — 248, 075 5,352 | 1,245, 961 208, 841 1, 604,819 | 8, 409, 280 | 22, 079 15, 633 142, 055 586, 429 
1954-55................| §, 458,800 — 545, 162 10, 508 | 1,146, 188 186, 874 1, 759, 544 7, 982, 797 15, 881 11, 277 202, 648 410, 939 
1954 
July-September_........| 8, 847,146 — 200, 019 5, 184 326, 039 48, 006 485, 915 8, 297, 410 3, 487 3, 271 43, 450 549, 736 
October-December_..... 8, 749, 444 — 49,019 4, 486 | 255, 478 47,195 406, 811 8, 193, 272 3, 630 2, 970 64, 488 491, 848 
1955 | 
January-March---...-.-- 8, 415, 334 — 378, 519 2, 375 193, 707 45, 962 519, 805 | 7, 913, 136 | 3, 776 2, 633 60, 750 437, 506 
a 8, 458, 800 82, 396 10, 508 370, 963 45, 711 347,013 | 7, 982, 797 | 4, 989 2, 404 33, 960 410, 939 
July-Septem ber-.-......- 8, 682, 085 235, 020 3, 259 | 365, 906 46, 373 257,304 | 8,137,772 3, 851 2, 311 22, 500 304, 601 
} | 








‘ Beginning with the June 1955 Bulletin, data formerly presented by month is 
presented byfquarter. The source, formerly a Treasury report keyed to the 
Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury, has been changed to other Treasury re- 
ports that permit precise crediting of interest among the 3 accounts. Data are 
not comparable with those published earlier due to the following di erences in 
accounting methods: ent source records interest on a ledger (accrual) basis, 
credits deposits and charges withdrawals as dated, and includes uncleared de- 
posits in total assets; former source records interest as deposited, items in transit 
as of date received, and excludes uncleared deposits from total assets. 

? Beginning December 1954, includes assets of the Federal unemployment ac- 
count, under the Employment Security Administrative Financing Act of 1954. 

’ Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of interest on bonds at 


Bulletin, December 1955 





ime ¢ purchase; minus figures represent primarily net total of securities re- 
eemed. 

4 Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance 
account amounting to $107,161 ,000. 

5 Includes withdrawals of $79,169,000 for disability insurance benefits. 

* Beginning July 1947, includes temporary disability program. 

7 Includes transfers to the account from railroad unemployment insurance 
administration fund amounting to $97,646,000 and transfers of $12,338,000 out of 
the account to adjust funds available for administrative expenses on account of 
retroactive credits taken by contributors under the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act Amendments of 1948. 


Source: Unpublished Treasury reports. 
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Table 4. 


type of benefit and by month, 


Item 


Number 


Monthly benefits in 


Tota 


] 


Amount 


current-payment 

Status at end of 

month: 

1954 
Septem ber......... 6, 655,045 $325, 956. 2 
Sa 6,719,302 329, 728.4 
November........- 6, 797,487, 334, 211.1 
December. .....-. 6, 886,480 339, 342.0 
1955 
(SEEN 6,967,323 344,818. 5 
February.......... 7,085, 880 353, 221.5 
Mareh....... Satie | 7,200,805) 361, 237. ¢ 
EERE RES: 7, 330, 359 69, 642. 2 
May.. 7,447,147 376, 864.8 
ERR: 7, 563,519 384, 025.2 
OSS 7, 643,250 389, 411.2 
ee 7, 724, 551' 394, 733. 0 
Septem ber......... 7, 796,310; 399, 203.8 
Monthly _ benefits 
awarded in Sep- 
tember 1955_..... 125, 930 6, 959. 8 


Old-age 


Number | Amount 





3, 644, 654) $214, 136.7 
3, 680, 981 216, 606. 7 
3, 724, 061/ 219, 730.2 
3, 775,134) | 223, 271.8 
3, 827,395) | 227, 503.1 
3, 907, 509 | 234, 133.9 
3, 984, 511) 240, 345. 9 
4, 066, 731| 246, 611.0 
4,141,128) 251, 975.0 
4,214,776} 257, 230.1 
4, 266,655; 261, 174.6 
4, 318,020) 264, 992. 2 
4,361, 542) 268, 118. 5 

66,863 4, 530. 5 


Wife's or 
husband's 


Child's 





Widow's 
widower's 


§ or 





Number Amount Number ‘Amount Number Amount |Number Amount Number 





| 
| 
| 606, 290 $28,118. 4 


985, 784 $31, 133. 9/1, 128, 767 $39, 632. 3 

994,035 31, 451. 8/1, 136, 936, 40, 023.6) 616,016 28, 557.1 
1, 004, 429) 31, 841. 8/1, 148, 526) 40, 492.4); 626, 590, 29, 017.6 
1, 015, 892) 32, 270. 6 1, 160, 770| 40, 996.4} 638,091 29) 525.7 

| 
| 

1, 030, 371| 32, 894. 4/1, 168, 789) 41, 346.7| 644, 969) 29, 857.2 
1, 053, 787) 33, 912. 7/1,176, 213 41, 711.8) 653, 468 30, 290. 2 
1, 075, 282, 34, 828. 1/1; 182, 866) 42,067.8| 662,406 30, 746. 1 
1, 096, 539) 35, 682. 7/1, 195,455) 42, 633.9) 672,480 31, 262.8 
1,114,351) 36, 368. 4/1, 208,120) 43,176.2| 680,955! 31, 693.0 
1,131, 262) 37, O11. 2/1, 220, 855) 43, 730.4) 689,774) 32, 150.0 
1, 143, 796) 37, 510. 6/1, 228, 209) 44,101.1/ 695,011) 32, 532.5 
1, 154, 962) 37, 962. 6/1, 237,185) 44, 549.4) 702,645 32, 984.3 
1, 165, 314) 38, 363. 5 1, 246, 578) 45,010.0' 710,193 33, 401.7 

20, 875 727.9 20,221 769.8) 11,145 562. 6 








Mother's 


Old-age and survivors insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status ' at the end of the month, by 
September 1954-September 1955, and monthly benefits awarded, September 1955 


[Amounts in | thousands; data corrected to Oct. 18, 1955] 


Parent's 





1 Benefit in « current- -payr lent status is subject to no deduction or only to deduction of fixed amount that is less than | the current 't month’ s be nefit. 


Table 5.—-Old-age and survivors insurance: Number of monthly benefits awarded, for selected types of benefit, 


[Corrected to Oct. 18, 1955] 





Year and quarter 


ee 
- See 
«SSRs 
Se 
acininminsatadnineeaecmnen 
1950 
January-March. ........- | 
[| =e 
July-Septem ber.......... | 
October-December... ....! 
1951 


January-March.........- 
April-June___....- pelsoauce 
July-Septem ber__..___- 
October-December... _- 


1952 


January-March.......__- 
di ce 
July-September_........- 
October-December... _._. 


1953 


January-March... ......-. 
A peTE-FURG... .c.ccc.<se--- 
July-September_......... 
October-December... .... 


1954 
January-March. _......... 
pS EES 
July-September_........- 
October-December... ..-- 

1955 


January-March.......... 
CS FEIT: 


Wife's or husband’s 


Wife 
aged 65 
or over 


152,310 | 


193, 966 
161, 985 


225, 617 | 


214, 851 


61, 646 
64, 440 


51, 620 | 


47, 911 


53, 539 | 


= 
50, 308 


52, 898 | 


70, 347 
79, 097 


| Wife 
Husband | under 
age 65 
812 9,646 
| $3,077 | 31,844 
2,007 | 13,715 
2, 992 18, 247 
2, 616 19, 297 
ie: Se 284 
801 | 9, 362 
1,227 | 9,915 
835 | 12, 382 
610 6, 068 
405 3, 479 
338 | 3,372 | 
312; 2,718 | 
579 | 3, 561 
778 4, 064 
760 | 4,459 
929 | 5, 240 
718 4, 349 
585 | 4,199 
626 4, 872 
768 | 5, 392 
688 4, 499 
534 4, 534 


672; 4 
1,131 6, 686 


Child’s 





. | of of 
Total | retired | deceased 
workers workers 
122,641 | 25,495 | 97,146 
’ | ‘ | 189, 542 | 
183,345 | 24,695 | 158, 650 | 
212,178 | 33,868 | 178,310 
212,796 | 35,938 | 176,858 
30, 762 4, 054 26, 708 | 
28, 786 3,713 25, 073 
24,877 | 3,005/| 21,872 | 
38,216 | 14,723 23, 493 
65, 399 14, 511 50, 888 
64, 245 11,115 53,130 | 
54, 589 9,110 45, 479 | 
46, 267 6, 222 40, 045 
48,924 | 5,894 | 43, 030 | 
46,369 | 5,244) 41,125 | 
38,578 | 6,148 | 32,430 | 
49,474| 7,409 | 42,065 
51, 041 8,170 | 42,871 | 
58,878 | 9,811 | 49, 067 
50, 993 7, 827 43, 166 | 
51,266 | 8,060 | 43, 206 
52,257 | 8,922 | 43,335 | 
6,167 | 10,224 45, 943 | 
49, 217 8,397 | 40,820 
55, 155 8, 395 46, 760 
50,547 | 9,262| 41,285 | 
67, 375 12, 485 54, 890 


Widow's or widower's 





| Children Children 


Total Widow Wido 
66, 735 66, 672 

89,591 | 8&9 324 

92, 302 91, 992 
112, 866 112, 467 

128, 026 127. 626 

| 

18,104 | 18,194 /....-.. 
17,893 | 17,893 eaead 
15,497 | 15,494 

15, 151 15, O91 

23, 842 23, 766 

22, 871 | 2, 801 

21, 631 or 577 

21,247 | 21,180 

24, 993 24, 911 

23, 698 23, 608 

19, 648 19, 591 | 

23, 963 23, 882 

27,698 | 27,608 | 

30, 144 | 30, 037 

26, Q&S | 26, 877 ‘ 

28, 036 27, 945 

29, 091 29, 003 

31, 480 31, 366 

28,177 28, 071 

39, 278 39, 186 

34, 389 34, 314 

36, 663 36, 559 
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Amount 
264, 843, $11, 765.6 24,707 $1,169.3 
266, 530; 11,824.5 24,804) 1,174.6 
268, 902; 11, 945. 6 24. 979 1, 183.6 
1, 536; 12,088.9 25,057; 1,188.6 

| 
270, 624; 12, 021.1 25,175 1,196.1 
269, 601; 11,973.7, 25,212) 1,199.2 
270, 486; 12,046.3 25,254) 1,202.7 
273, 805; 12, 243.1 25,349, 1,208.8 
277, 129) 12,435.8 25,464 1,216.4 
281,231; 12,677.4 25,621) 1,226.1 
283, 929 12, 858. 1 25,650 1,234.4 
286, 008 | 13, 002. 3 25, 731 1, 242.2 
286, 813! 13, 058.6 25,870, 1,251.6 
6, 514 352. 0 312 17.0 
1950-55 


wer Total 
63 41,101 
267 78, 323 
310 64, 875 
399 71, 945 
400 70, 775 
; 11,183 
e 10, 425 
3 9, 056 
60 10, 437 
76 21, 668 
70 22, 600 
54 18, 293 
67 15, 762 
&2 17, 602 
90 16, 736 
57 | 13, 418 
sl 17,119 
90 17, 497 
107 19, 702 
111 17, 453 
91 17, 293 
88 17, 634 
114 18, 464 | 
106 16, 265 
92 18, 412 | 
75 15, 917 
104 | 21,268 


Mother's 


Wid- , 
owed —~ ‘ 
mother “— 

41, OS9 12 
7s, 181 142 
4, 776 a9 
71, 861 S4 
70, 699 76 
11,183 

10, 425 

¥, O56 ) 
10, 425 12 
21, 642 26 
22, 552 is 
18, 262 31 
15, 725 37 
17, 569 33 
16, 709 27 
13, 408 15 
17, 095 24 
17, 483 14 
19, 677 25 
17, 433 20 
17, 268 25 
17, 617 17 
18, 448 16 
16, 242 23 
1s, 392 20 
15, 905 12 
21, 238 25 


Social Security 
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Table 6.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Number of monthly benefits awarded, by type of benefit, number of lump- 
sum death payments awarded, and number of deceased workers represented for the first time in awards of lump-sum 
death payments, 1940-55 


[Corrected to Oct. 18, 1955 





Monthly benefits Lump-sum awards? 


e 




















Year and quarter !+ —— 
1. | Wife’sor | , Widow’s or aa ’ », | Number of | ~ 
Total Old-age | Mia ac» Child’s ry tnd Mother’s Parent’s payments seeeites 
6 254, 984 132, 335 | 34, 555 | 59, 382 4, 600 23, 260 852 75, 095 61, 080 
IAL on... eee e ee ee nen nee 269, 286 114, 660 | 36, 213 | 75, 619 11, 020 30, 502 1, 272 117, 303 90, 941 
1042... - eee eee 258, 116 99, 622 | 33, 250 77, 384 | 14) 774 31, 820 1, 266 134, 991 103, 332 
ee 262, 865 89, 070 | 31, 916 | 85, 619 | 19, 576 | 35, 420 1, 264 163, 011 122, 185 
1944. 318, 949 110, 097 | 40, 349 99, 676 | 24,759 | 42, 649 1,419 205, 177 151, 869 
1945 462, 463 185, 174 63, 068 127, 514 29, 844 | 55, 108 | 1, 755 247, 012 178, 813 
5. Te 547, 150 258, 980 | 88, 515 114, 875 38, 823 44, 190 1, 767 250, 706 179, 588 
_, ., ERASER eee 572, 909 271, 488 | 94,189 | 115, 754 45, 249 | 42, 807 3, 422 218, 787 | 181, 992 
SS, SS 596, 201 275, 903 | 98, 554 | 118, 955 | 55, 667 | 44, 276 2, 846 213, 096 | , 090 
DE dtndadcanseenstnadsennnncus 682, 241 337, 273 | 117, 356 | 118, 922 | 2, 928 | 43, 087 2, 675 212, 614 | 202, 154 
ES ae 962, 628 567,131 | 162, 768 | 122, 641 | 66, 735 41, 101 2, 252 , 960 200, 411 
195]... -. nnn ee eee en ne nee 1, 336, 432 702, 984 | 228, 887 | 230, 500 | 89, 591 78, 323 6,147 | 431, 229 | 414, 470 
5 RD 1, 053, 303 531, 206 | 177, 707 | 183, 345 | , 302 | 64, 875 3, 868 456, 531 437, 896 
_ ease 1, 419, 462 771, 671 | 246, 856 212,178 112, 866 71, 945 3, 946 532, 846 | 511, 986 
SO sascckecanecdsntensésiniseonn 1, 401, 733 749, 911 | 236, 764 | 212, 796 128, 026 70, 775 3, 461 536, 341 516, 158 
1952 | 
January-March................- 237, 941 107, 497 | 37, 791 | 48, 924 | 24, 993 | 17, 602 1,134 122, 712 | 118, 059 
April-June... .- iimmnangaal we 203, 357 84, 464 | 30, 994 | 46, 369 | 23, 698 16, 736 1, 096 118, 607 | 113, 792 
July-September___- ees a 291, 437 165, 438 53, 600 | 38, 578 | 19, 648 13, 418 | 755 98, 109 93, 
October-December 320, 568 173, 807 | 55, 322 | 49, 474 23, 963 | 17,119 883 117, 103 | 112, 979 
1953 | | | | 
| | | 
January-March..____. , 370, 800 206, 775 | 66, 868 | 51, 041 | 27, 700 | 17, 496 920 127, 557 122,779 
Apri -Jame............. aeeinn 402, 570 222, 130 | 70, 609 58, 877 | 30, 146 19, 701 | 1,107 147, 502 | 141, 6]] 
July-"September............-__. 331, 370 178, 283 | 56, 684 50, 993 | 26, 987 17, 456 967 | 127, 877 122, 604 
October-December__......_.___- 314, 722 164, 483 | 52, 695 51, 267 28, 033 | 17, 292 | 952 129, 910 | 124, 992 
1954 
January-March . 346, 440 187, 531 58, 037 52, 257 | 29, 091 | 17, 634 | 890 136, 587 131, 749 
April-June _...--- Shela 380, 542 209, 201 64, 266 56, 167 | 31, 480 18, 464 O04 145, 660 | 140, 211 
July-September_____- att 326, 154 176, 190 55, 495 49, 217 | 28,177 | 16, 265 | 810 127, 417 122, 338 
October-December_._....___- 348, 597 176, 989 57, 966 | 55, 155 39, 278 | 18, 412 797 126, 677 121, 860 
1955 
January-Marcb............ ae 396, 719 219, 209 75, 936 50, 547 | 34, 389 15,917 | 721 127, 646 122, 
IE, crcsue.eés miniwadiens, 504, 709 291, 587 86, 914 67, 375 | 36, 663 21, 263 907 165, 082 159, 279 
P| ne 402, 163 217, 847 67, 327 61, 535 | 34, 849 | 19, 636 | 969 149, 649 142, 806 








2 Effective Sept. 1, 1950, a lump-sum death payment is payable with respect 


! Quarterly data for 1940-44 were presented in the Bulletin for February 1947, 
to every insured individual who dies after August 1950. 


P. 29; for 1945-48, in the Bulletin for February 1949, p. 29; for 1949-51, in the Bul- 
etin for March 1954, p. 29. 











VOLUNTARY HEALTH 
INSURANCE 

(Continued from page 14) 
ments is omitted). This relatively 
small amount contrasts sharply with 
the 1954 picture. The percentage met 
by insurance has expanded three and 
one-half times in the period under 
review. 

Hospitalization and physicians’ 
services are the main items in the 
medical care bill against which insur- 
ance is purchased. Insurance bene- 
fits amounted to 33.5 percent of this 
combination in 1954, 14.6 percent in 
1948 (line 4). 

Certain prepayment plans—includ- 
ing those classified as private group 
clinics in table 2 and in addition some 
consumer, community, union, frater- 
nal, and employer-employee plans 
and some medical society sponsored 
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plans (of which part are members of 
Blue Shield) —provided a wide range 
of benefits. Line 5 of table 5 suggests 
a benchmark made up of items cur- 
rently insurable under such compre- 
hensive prepayment plans, with the 
expenditures for providing the pre- 
payment mechanism excluded. In 
1948 some 12.4 percent of this ag- 
gregate was met by all forms of 
health insurance benefits, and in 1954 
a percentage of 30.6 was recorded. 
The benchmark shown in line 6 in- 
cludes, in addition, a measure ap- 
proximating services insured through 
“major medical expenses” or “catas- 
trophic illness’ insurance policies; it 
also excludes the net expenditure for 
providing health insurance. Under 
the terms of some of these insurance 
arrangements, some benefits would be 


provided for the costs of nursing 
services, expensive drugs and appli- 
ances, and physical restoration, as 
well as hospitalization and the pay- 
ments for physicians’ services in the 
home, office, or hospital. At the end 
of 1954 insurance was meeting nearly 
28 percent of this theoretical bench- 
mark. 

This yearly analysis affords a means 
of measuring the present extent and 
the growth of voluntary health in- 
surance divorced from considerations 
of the various factors that affect the 
volume of medical care and the costs 
of providing it. The detailed tables 
cover each year, so that students of 
any aspect of the subject may derive 
estimates appropriate to their spe- 
cific benchmarks or goals by making 
necessary adjustments in the data. 
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Table 7.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and 
benefits, by State, September 1955 ' 


Region and State 


Region I: 





Region II: 
New Jersey_...._._. 
ae 
Puerto Rico..........- 
Virgin Islands...._.... 
Region III: 
Delaware........_.__. 


Mar 


Mississippi_.......___. 
South Carolina....____ 
MI cnnacacecane 
Region V: 
ee 


Government. 





Nonfarm 
place- 
ments 





RR 
33 


P71 
% 2852 





Weeks of unemploy- 
Initial claims ? ment covered by 
continued claims | 























| All types of unemployment ¢ 


Total Women ? Total Women | Weeks —s re 
compen- aid 5 number of 
| sated | F bene fi- 
ciaries 
25, 470 | 267, 957 | 3,890,318 | 1,626,494 | 3,357,990 $83, 168, 923 763, 180 
| — ee —— 7 j ee aaa 
12, 180 | 5, 793 | 102, 658 54, 813 89,601 | 2, 541, 450 20, 364 
4, O41 2, 646 | 34, 747 21, 605 31,900 | 603, 31 7, 250 
28, 942 16,208 | 148, 711 | 73, 710 133,629 | 3,177,352 30, 370 
4, 164 2, 669 | 22, 77 14, 028 19,040 | 374, 460 4, 327 
7, 669 4, 746 | 40, 644 22,118 34,785 | 782, 608 7, 906 
1, 200 821 | 7, 731 | 5, 283 7,396 | 160, 253 1, 681 
39, 947 21, 882 | 213,522 | 110,876 213,422 | 5, 826, 922 48, 505 | 
140, 496 60, 593 525,839 | 224, 008 478,015 | 12, 742, 858 108, 640 
155 31 | 1, 687 354 1,195 | 28, 491 272 
1 | 0} 10 2 10 | 216 2 
| i } | 
843 | 379 | 5, 007 2,013 3, 834 | 94, 283 871 
1, 937 | 653 14, 633 6, 834 14,293 | 346, 429 3, 248 
9, 823 2, 721 44, 454 16, 645 38,556 | 930, 350 8, 763 
15, 093 7, 286 83, 148 43, 021 | 75,612 | 1,422, 939 17, 185 
78, 178 25, 996 484,762 | 173, 305 457, 689 | 12, 044, 332 104, 020 
5, 779 2, 252 34, 027 | 13, 783 28, 125 537, 093 6, 392 
6, 279 972 43, 024 8, 810 35, 141 709, 577 7, 987 
7, 088 1, 538 56, 710 15, 967 | 41, 891 739, 736 9, 521 
10, 757 4, 345 98, 953 55, 874 | 83,577 | 1, 687, 022 18, 995 
10, 194 3,711 72, 142 38, 047 55,761 | 1,072, 747 12, 673 
4, 568 1, 780 30, 909 11, 322 | 21,651 | 397,130 4, 921 
7, 689 3, 425 42,027 | 20, 656 33,664 | 633, 650 7, 651 
12, 260 4, 026 116, 303 48, 411 100,290 | 1, 947, 325 | 22, 793 
8, 328 2, 305 95, 370 | 34,114 76,227 | 1, 530, 402 17, 324 
81, 416 15, 182 336, 208 | 80, 168 261, 534 | 8, 651, 031 59, 440 
23, 948 8, 536 126, 286 , 502 104,614 | 2, 685, 015 23, 776 
31, 448 13, 154 218, 093 103,975 | 182,727 | 4,319, 081 41, 529 
19, 310 4, 780 74, 188 26, 203 | 4, | 1, 564, 302 14, 648 
5,018 1, 867 40, 326 18, 952 | 33,089 | 709, 831 7, 520 
12, 725 3, 284 60, 818 19, 798 | 50, 125 | 1, 497, 892 11, 392 
2, 215 844 13, 906 | 7,318 | 12,501 | 248, 028 | 2, 862 
3, 623 1, 089 25, 465 | 10, 850 | 26,066 | 643, 427 | 5, 924 
16, 253 6, 287 92,127 | 42, 322 72,892 | 1,394,178 16, 566 
1, 326 489 7, 621 | 4, 495 7, 274 162, 280 1, 653 
201 77 1, 421 | 860 1, 265 27, 749 288 
268 ws 1, 551 | 930 | 1,314 | 25, 708 299 
4, 638 1, 572 | 29, 103 9, 314 | 19, 457 342, 932 4, 422 
7, 291 1,476} 43,101 | 10,534 | 38,783 | 817,866 8,814 | 
5, 836 1, 822 33, 282 | 13, 539 | 29,214 | 666, 220 6, 640 
9, 626 3, 055 68, 128 25, 734 | 57,317 | 1,002, 584 13; 027 
1, 364 424 6,777 | 2, 692 | 5, 456 131, 827 1, 240 
803 280 3, 001 1) 561 | 2)615| 59, 436 | 504 
1, 848 251 9, 533 | 2, 706 7,581 | 178, 921 1, 723 
1,184 430 | 7, 898 | 4, 024 6, 514 155, 246 1, 480 
247 78 | 1, 636 689 1, 355 | 33, 931 308 
2, 580 | 741 | 14,610 | 5,139} 11,602 | 290,379 2, 657 
48, 331 | 17, 840 232,725 | 108,741 | 178,419 | 4, 535, 591 40, 550 
1, 477 | 569 10, 273 | 4, 310 8,721 | "192, 286 1, 982 
1, 485 | 380 | 4, 696 1, 528 | 4,454 | 135,957 | 1, 012 
719 | 200} 2963| 1,377| 3,510) 98,664 | 798 | 
592 | 277 | 5,415 3, 338 | 4,772 | 106, 658 1, ORS 
7, 465 | 2,674| 2,713/ 14,794 | 24,821 488, 416 5, 641 | 
13, 722 | 3, 403 | 70, 570 | 27, 502 | 60,062 | 1, 722, 552 13, 650 





' Includes, except as other wise noted, data for the Federal employees’ unem- 
ployment insurance program, administered by the States as agents of the Federal 


? Tota] excludes transitional claims. 


* Excludes claims filed solely under the Federal employees’ unemployment 


insurance program 


‘ Total, part-total, and partial. 
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bined-wage plan. 
* Excludes Alaska and Hawaii. 
7 Data not available. 


State agencies. 


Compensated unemployment 


Total unemployment 


Weeks Average 

compen- weekly 
sated | payment 
3, 048, 927 $25. 71 
83, 568 29. 37 
28, 409 19. 60 
117, 775 24. 61 
15, 204 21. 73 
30, 957 23. 61 
6, 57! 22. 93 
186, 608 28. 34 
424, 064 28. 25 
1,195 23. 84 
10 21. 
3, 636 25. 16 
13, 925 25. 69 
35, 130 25. 02 
68, 790 19. 71 
414, 797 27. 54 
26, 790 19. 50 
32, 520 20. 85 
39, 957 17. 92 
81,019 17. 28 
52, 569 19. 60 
19, 556 19.11 
30, 964 19. 28 
95, 310 19. 70 
70, 398 20. 69 
251, 720 33. 70 
96, 260 26. 61 
158, 495 25. 39 
57, 043 25. 49 
31, 534 21. 45 
43, 855 30. 20 
10, 665 | 21.15 
24, 391 25. 31 
61, 7 20. 74 
6, 708 | 23. 23 
1,011 23. 65 
1,119 20. 72 
17, 438 18. 21 
34, 528 | 22. 00 
26, 661 | 23. 68 
55,171 | 17. 78 
5,018 | 24. 78 
2,615 22. 60 
7, O85 24. 08 
5, 577 | 25. 28 
1, 2 25. 23 
10, 925 25. 33 
160, 137 26 66 
8, 001 22. 93 
4,161 | 31. 08 
3, 373 | 28. 29 
4, 453 22. 73 
22, 982 20. 24 
55, 282 29. 26 


Ave! 


ce 


we ekly 
insured 
unem- 
ployment 
under 


sta 


le 


programs $¢ 


* 858, 465 


19.710 


1 


~ 


1, 
i, 432 


f 


, 359 
, 476 
354 


. 106 
, 416 


, 040 


Isg 


5, 513 


5’ Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate com" 


Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and affiliated 


Social Security 
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Table 8.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, September 1954-September 1955 * 


[Except for general assistance, includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 






































| | 
Aid to dependent children Aid to Aid to | 
Aid to the | Old. |depend- ane nme 
= —————EE — = af » Py - I - 
Year and Total 2 Old-age l Aid to a General | ota | a8e | chil- = to | nently | eral 
month ae assistance Recipients the blind yy| assistance | “lio | | = and | assist- 
and totally | an dren | blind lly | 
Families |—— a # — | disabled vie (fami- | — ance 
Total? | Children | lies) | abled | 
Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
1954 | | | | | | 
September __|_.________- : 2, 578, 207 588, 088| 2,109,981) 1, 590, 409 101, 759 219, 752 308, 000). ....._- ® | +06 +03 +1.1! +1.7 
SS SR 2, 569, 458 590, 975| 2,121,879) 1, 509, 738 101, 954 221, 265) |v [=e —0.3 +.5 +.2 +.7) +1.4 
November__.|_.__. RS 2, 565, 342 594, 562) 2,137,257) 1, 611, 647 102, 193 222, 631) 322, 000) .......- —.2 +.6 +.2 +.6 +3.0 
December___|___._.____- ; 2, 564, 767 604,172) 2,173,772, 1, 639, 947) 102, 441 224, 391 351, 000).......- | @ | +1.6 +.2 +.8 +89 
| } | | | | 
1955 | | 
| | | | | 
eee 2, 558, 246 610,518, 2,197,927; 1, 658, 102 102, 583 225, 855 370, 000)... .._- —.3) +1.0 +.1] +.7| +5.6 
RE eee 2, 553, 776 617, 692) 2,227,501; 1, 680, 549 102, 804 227, 490 , 000) _ —.2) +1.2 +.2 +.7) +2.5 
FE EE Ae 2, 552, 881 624, 235] 2, 253,174| 1, 699, 626 103, 045) 229, 894) 381, 000) (4) +1.1 +.2) +1.1) +.4 
a eR "| 21550, 724/626, 182) 2, 261, 283) 1, 706,164 103,382,232, 346) ~H +. +8 +28 =a 
ME tmthbd tcp acaubinesis ‘ 2, 547,965 625,430 2,260,962) 1,705,832) 103,654) 234, 649) 000 -1 =—.1 +.3} +1.0 —7.7 
SR Sa a 2, 548, 593 620, 349| 2,239,477, 1, 691, 733 103, 906; 236, 840) ® | —.8 +.2) +.9 —5.9 
aS 2, 550, 101 611, 578; 2,209,209 1, 668, 941 104, 140) 238, 7 +.1 —1.4 +. 2) +.8 3.9 
/ SS ee 2, 551, 615 607, 822) 2,199,090 1, 661, 809 104, 164 240, 299 +.1) -.6 @® | +.6 -.1 
Sl ees 2, 552, 506 604, 504, 2,191,300 1, 656, 929 104, 25 240, 877 i —.5 +.1) +. —2.4 
| 
Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
1954 i a * a | 
September .. $222, 969,000 $133, 470, 469 $50, 293, 374 $5, 704, 478 $11,805,299 $16, 555, 000 +0.9 $0.4 +11 +0.5) +1. 4) +41 
October ---- 222, 765,000! 132,371, 000 50, 775, 470 | §, 732,141) 12, 037, 489 16, 910, 000) —.1 —.8 +1.0 +.5) +2. 0; +2.2 
November...| 224, 483,000 132, 502,142 50, 948, 452 5, 746, 741) 12,110, 814 17, 776, 000 +.8 +.1 +.3 +.3 +. 6, +65.1 
December...| 229,361,000) 133, 103, 960 52, 083, 695 5, 774,614 12, 324, 863 20, 079, 000 +2.2 +.5 2.3 +.5 +1.8 +129 
| ' 
1955 | 
January -_-. 229, 831,000 132, 947, 773 52, 337, 556 | 6,795,835 12, 280, 061) 20, 949, 000 +.2) —.1 +.5 +. 4 -. 4) 4.4 
February 230, 496,000 132, 053, 661 53, 192, 939 5, $22, 423) 12,421,584) 21, 518, 000) +.3 —.7 +1.6 +.6 +1.2 +2.7 
March.....- 232, 702,000 132, 378, 590 54, 078, 960 | 5,848, 702) 12,647,701! 21, 908, 000 +1.0 +.2 +1.7 +.5 +1. +1.8 
(ae 230, 874,000 132,351, 618 54, 273, 669 | 5,873,069) 12, 808, 950 19, 922, 000 —.8 (*) +.4 +.4 +1.3 —¥.1 
| ERS 229, 468, 132, 674, 197| 54, 229, 682 5, 898, 355) 12, 895,336; 17, 947, 000) —.6 +.2 —.1 +.4 +.7) 9.9 
, eae 228, 490,000) 133, 207, 014 53, 835, 897 5, 965,151) 13,010,952) 16, 674, 000 -.4 +.5 toi ~iel ake 
eee 227, 683,000, 134, 267, 360 52, 998, 023 5, 906, 557) 13,188,555) 15, 941, 000! —.4 +.7 —1.65 —1.0) +1.44 —4.4 
August... -- 226, 881,000) 133, 649, 806 52, 770, 265 5, 888, 035) 13, 300, 930 15, 717, 000 —.4) —.5 —.4 —.3 +. —1.4 
September ..| 227,114,000 134, 002, 325) 52, 856, 945 5, 945, 473 13, 303, ae 15, 366, 000 +.1] +.3 +.2 +1.0 ® | -22 
i ’ | 











1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data subject 
to revision. 

3 Total exceeds sum of columns because of inclusion of vendor payments for 
medical care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds; data 


3 Includes as recipients the children and | parent or other adult relative in 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 
determining the amount of assistance. 

‘ Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

* Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

















or such expenditures partly estimated for some States. 





cial development. This principle is 
now widely accepted. There is, how- 
ever, little agreement as to what con- 
stitutes balanced development or a 
balanced allocation of funds for de- 
velopment. Concepts of balanced de- 
velopment do not indicate, for ex- 
ample, the percentage of public ex- 
penditures that should be devoted to 
education in an underdeveloped coun- 
try seeking development. Nor is there 
agreement as to the order and timing 
of expenditures on different types of 


UNITED NATIONS SURVEY 
(Continued from page 21) 

the question of available funds for 
social programs. The problem of fi- 
nancing social programs lies behind 
many other problems; it involves not 
only the limitation of the total 
amount of funds, but also the compe- 
tition for these funds on the part of 
different programs. 

In relation to allocations, there has 
been considerable emphasis in recent 
years on “balanced” economic and so- 
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programs. Whether it is possible or 
desirable to elaborate a more detailed 
framework of thought to guide speci- 
fic decisions remains an open question. 

In the perspective of the future, the 
uses that will be made of the vast 
resources now promised by develop- 
ments in atomic and solar energy, 
as well as of resources currently ab- 
sorbed in armaments, may profoundly 
affect the whole question of invest- 
ment and improvement in social wel- 
fare. 
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Table 9.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care for recipients of public assistance, by program and State, 


September 1955 ' 





State Old-age assistance 









Aid to the 
permanently and 
totally disabled 


Genera! 


assistance 


Aid to dependent 


children Aid to the blind 











ER CS eae Le a! $10, 089, 180 $1, 777, 038 $260, 813 $1, 815, 068 3 $5, 640, 000 
EP ee EE Ne eee eee ee 1, 780 4 
ELE IE ERE I RS LEAL Ce coy ee ES ES HL ee OE PEE e Om Do AD 16, 001 
ee ae a ee Se en ES EN a See ey eee 82, 094 
SSR 2 eee Se See SS ES Se 
Connecticut 269, 536 
ial asa incitenescncens nai abaednsninaanss isis nai easdeis tnd csebiiadibeehdiihie 12 
District of Columbia - - OE RS OE IER 163 89 
Hawaii 19, 382 
Illinois. . 1, 841, 722 33, 679 
Indiana.. 417, 138 173, 243 
Se ee ee ee ee ee, ee eee a a 169, 408 
EET EER: TPL wits | 196, 387 31, 602 
Louisiana.... Ss 406 2, 240 
TT s tha | 37, 503 40, 326 
Massachusetts_ 1, 925, 743 109, 302 
Michigan .._. 153, 163 89, 961 
Minnesota. 1, 176, 699 276, 684 
ei an etal edie annndntiteidiha mea kaeinadbideeadcentiedel ces 139, 373 
EG ETI S AEE aE SR a NE «PI ETE BET 166, 757 
RE a a sai alaeeaeiil 6, 298 37, 829 
ES ES, nee eee eee. | eet Ea 74, 796 G 
Re IE AS a err!) FFT Meare Teer 153, 194 
SE SEA SS IE TT ee NN Re 32, 649 3, 192 
ETL TIESTO ROE 1, 994, 349 QG 
i we heieniiaenaubedill | 20, 706 167, 861 
LS Ee EE Ee EES 137, 685 17, 056 
ant aee ie anak iulininnnwadd edema 255, 397 1, 017, 351 
Se antcnsameses ey Se eS, ee RN PT eS) Se eee oes) eee 151, 474 
i TRILL IIE PEE APNE ® YER LF 127, 591 108, 923 | 24, 747 41, 681 62, 450 
SS CE, I I ON, 28 AEE BES 51, 698 24, 437 | 1, 368 17,197 49, 156 
EI, EEC AOE ETRE, | ERS a a PE Aer IFS EE: SA IEE tert Sree ree 14, 751 
Sea mitaltasdatinniieididaidcinainmanil aa Se AEE SR AA CSA TEENS Na RAR 84, 298 
ES St Re eae ae ae Nee Coe aL Se 87: 907 282 178 219 
EEE ae ERIE PT eee 252 92 | 7 63 121 
ET A EL cy 6 OE Pee ES Ee Te ee ee a 7, 326 
a ERE, EE IE SEES SISTERS 836, 031 130, 476 | 9, 846 93, 992 88, 057 
ES A TES, PECL RET KC aE 511, 233 100, 586 | 11, 926 35, 540 152, 695 
, “(I EE I a EGE ES eat B |nnccenenenceneceecee|sonncne--nnncenncoce| anccewecencnnacneece|annnncanenancnnnnnae 36, 135 





1 For the special types of public assistance figures in italics represent payments 
made without Federal pereepeeee. States not shown made no vendor pay- 
ments during the month or did not report such payments. 

2 In all States except California, Illinois, Kansas, Louisiana, Massachusetts, 
Nevada, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Utah, and the Virgin Islands includes 
payments made on behalf of recipients of the special types of public assistance. 


3 Includes an estimated amount for States making vendor payments for med- 
ical care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds and re- 
porting these data semiannually but not on a monthly basis. 

‘ No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

§ Data not available. 

* Represents data for August. 





RETIREMENT AND WIFE’S AGE 


(Continued from page 25) 


three age groups tends to be about 100 
percent, and accordingly there is no 
indication that retirement had been 
deferred until the wife reached age 65. 
For workers aged 69 and over, the 
ratio of “actual” to “expected” is 
about 125 percent on the average. 
This ratio indicates the presence of a 
number of cases where retirement has 
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been deferred until the wife reached 
age 65. At the same time, however, 
it should be noted that the ratios for 
wives in the other two age groups are, 
in each case, not much below 100 
percent. 

At first glance, it might appear that 
for workers aged 69 and over whose 
wives were aged exactly 65, the 25- 
percent excess would be highly sig- 
nificant. Since somewhat less than 8 
percent of all wives in the old-age 


and survivors insurance group are 
aged exactly 65, the “normal” or “ex- 
pected” percentage for this group 
should be about 6 percent. Accord- 
ingly, the absolute excess is only 2 
percent; in other words, only 2 per- 
cent of all workers who retired ap- 
parently had deferred their retire- 
ment until the wife reached age 65. 
For the remaining 98 percent of the 
cases the receipt of benefits by the 
wife had no effect. 


Social Security 
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Table 10.—Average payments including vendor payments for medical care, average amount of money payments, and 
average amount of vendor payments for assistance cases, by program and State, September 1955 + 





Old-age assistance 


| 


| 
Aid to dependent 
children (per family) 





| Aid to the blind 


Aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled 





| Money 














State Money | Vendor Money | Vendor | Money | Vendor | Vendor 
- All pay- | pay- All pay- pay- All pay- pay- All pay; pay- 
assist- ments ments | assist- ments ments assist- ments ments assist- | ments ments 
ance 2 for | ance? to | for ance 2 to for ance: | to for 
’ recip- | medical recip- | medical recip- | medical | *““" | recip- medical 
ients 3 care ? ients? | care? ients 3 care ? ients 4 care 2 
Total, 53 States 4................ $52. 50 $48. 80 | $3.95 $87. 44 $84. 61 $2. 94 $57. 03 $54. 71 | $2. 50 $55. 23 $48. 27 $7. 54 
SN icitibidintnabreerhstnncwes 32.67 | 32.65 | og 44. 74 44. 65 | -09| 35.76 | 35. 62 | 14 36.36} 36.27 .09 
CE cicecncncesccocansosecsensolonnsnesiediilensunden SE ES OES ee: laisse | = 68.08 | 66. 93 | iy jee A Eee 
CE ncannenacaakdaacdaauéns 86. 57 | 70. 57 16.00; 139.53 | 118.538 21.00 93. 26 | 79. 26 14. 00 114.07 | 83. 07 31.00 
District of Columbia....-.---.---.-- 53.29 53. 24 .05 | 108.49} 108.41 f | news SESE ee nas 60.66 | 60. 56 .10 
0 ES Seer — 49. 31 38. 49 10. 82 | 98. 04 96. 09 1. 04 57. 53 48.31 | 9. 23 63.78 | 51. 87 11.91 
ee ae 59. 96 41. 86 19.61 | 133.38 | 122.33 11.09 66. 51 | 51. 28 | 15. 96 79.11 41. 86 38. 73 
| RES SS ey ee erence eae 48.77 | 37. 94 11. 53 | 89. 93 | 82.32 7.75 61. 24 | 50. 66 | 11.23 | (8) (®) (*) 
EE ain aclithstinnddentahdminaian 65. 25 59. 80 6.80; 111.20; 103.21 | 8. 98 70. 46 | 66.32 | 4. 67 | 68. 79 61. 42 7.74 
EES ne eo 51. 06 51. 06 ¢ 65. 25 64. 98 | -27 50.13 | 50. 01 | 13 | 42. 63 42. 47 -17 
it nihnat en hie cadidiecus nabtiionte 49. 40 46. 41 | 2.99 84. 63 | 81. 63 | 2.99 53. 43 50. 44 | 2.99 58. 94 52. 66 6.27 
ee ee 77.47 56.16 | 21.81 | 126.88 116. 95 10. 22 94. 40 93.14 LaF I 99.16 | 57.10 5. 40 
Ce 56. 00 55. 22 | ee We eg SE. 63.34 62.80 1.43] 72.51 | 71.18 11. 06 
 ntccdtiasvéinbasicnmaiwneeid 67. 51 45. 36 | 22. 81 118.95 | 108.24 10. 94 75. 02 | 53. 63 | 22. 34 | 57.00 48. 25 10. 55 
Nevadsa.................-... WRK 57. 63 Tet] eet Scag Ree ee: v! Tice Wires? 2 | ® | @ ® 
TR cnccecasadussecunnin 58. 99 47.04 | 12. 00 131.37 | 118,34 | 13. 50 62. 60 | 53. 60 9. 00 72. 72 52. 72 20. 00 
Pn ndichceecoceedstccasduculnsecnsnnas sebabend dtankbeaaes 118. 54 115, 88 | 2.66 69. 41 | 69. 49 . Le a Se ree = 
New Mexico........- wienndatns fa 32. 33 | 29. 24 | 3. 08 68. 52 | 62. 83 | 5. 69 35.05 30.10 4.95 33.14 | 29. 26 3. 87 
; i 78. 70 | 61. 90 | 19. 90 137.84 | 127.70 | 11.25 87.07 72. 97 17. 56 82. 98 67. 44 18, Of 
Rc ececccndamanendie 31. 69 | 31. 29 | - 40 | 62.14 | 61. 53 | MOE Icketonsusalanncess ae) eee ee | 37. 54 | 36. 90 . 6 
cS eer 68. 60 52. 62 | 16. 88 117.83 | 108.90 10. 25 62. 24 5. 35 7.37 75. 34 55. 90 20. 95 
| | | ! | 
OE a ae ee 58. 42 55. 87 | 2. 54 95. 75 94, 52 | 1.24 57. 72 55.13 S| eee Pee Se ae 
Ee are a 45. 92 43. 62 | 2.29 105.20 101. 60 3. 60 | 50. 98 | 49. 48 1.60 54. 00 | 50. 82 8.18 
Rhode Island_-..------- sisbatndenete 59. 86 55.12 | 6. 40 110. 76 103. 76 | 7.00 | 72.18 | 66.19 7.91 75. 73 | 67. 63 11.37 
_ See icivahichamasionma 59. 82 59. 73 | . 09 112. 29 111, 98 31 | 67. 73 66. 52 1.21 64. 69 | 64. 60 .10 
ink ( nccseddnsoseugene 18. 61 18. 28 . 36 35. 00 34. 72 .44 (8) (*) (8) 19. 45 | 18. 82 . 63 
oy ee 76. 34 62. 23 14.84 118. 04 104. 88 14. 96 | 93. 04 | 80. 3@ | 12. 96 90. 18 73. 09 17.44 
i eee Ses area e 64.14 52. 34 | 11.96 138. 25 125. 82 12.62 69. 69 59. 21 | 10. 68 97.15 | 66. 01 $1.3 





1 Averages for genera] assistance not computed because of difference among 
States in policy or practice regarding use of general assistance funds to pay med- 
ical bills for recipients of the special types of public assistance. Figures in italics 
represent payments made without Federal a States not shown made 

id not report such payments. 
2 Averages based on cases receiving money payments, vendor payments for 


. See tables 11-14 for 


no vendor payments during the month or 


medical care, or both. 
2? Averages based on number of cases receiving payments 


6 Less than 1 cent. 


tion. 


7 Represents data for August. 
* Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients. 


average money payments for States not making vendor payments. 
‘ For aid to the permanently and totally disabled represents data for the 44 
States with programs in opera 
5 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 
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‘Table 11.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, September 1955 ' 


{includes vendor payments for medical cure and cases receiving only such 
payments] 


Payments to Percentage change from— 














recipients 
Num- 
State ber of August 1955 September 1954 
— recip- in— in— 
ients Total A ver- <a = a 
amount age : 
uim- Amount Num- Amount 
ber ber 

— |__| —— aa . Se er ae 
Total 3... '2, 552, 596. $134, 002,325 $52.50 @ 10.3) —1.0 +0.4 
Sa _| 87,783} 2,867,752 32.67 +69 +5.3} +37.7 +49.0 
Alaska__... 1, 661) 107, 467 64. 70 0 +.7] —.2 +2.3 
Ariz 13, 982 780,485 55.82 +.4 +.4) +.? —.4 
ye 55, 072 1,835,800 33.33 +.1 —.3} +43 +2.8 
Calif..... 268,065} 17,517,747 65.35 —.1 -— 4) —L.4 —6.5 
Colo, 3. 52,592} 4,461,734 84.84 +.2 +1 +.2 +3.4 
oS 16, 846) 1,458,431 86. 57 +.2 -.7 @ +4.2 
 -—ae 1, 586, 67,520 42.57) —1.1 +5.65 —6.6 +1.1 
ee 3, 076) 163,933 53.29 —.1 —.1) +20 +1.9 

, Vee 69, 200 3,217,899 46.5 © +.1 —.2 (3) 
a 98, 515 3, 737,565 37.94 0 +.1 +.6 +1.9 
Hawaii 1, 792 88,364 49.31 +.4 +1.3} —5.6 +7.0 
Idaho_..... 8, 677 478,486 55.14 +.5 +.66 —2.9 —3.1 
are 93, 907 5,630,212 59.96 —.6 —4.1) -60 +.3 
Ind 36, 188 1, 764,992, 48.77) —.4 23 -—5.2 —1.8 
lowa 40, 728) 2,350,766 57.72 —.7 -.8 —5.2 —4.7 
RE oa 33, 865 2, 200,650 65.25) —.5 -.1) —2.0 —.7 
Ee 55, 444) 1, 968,346 35. 50 —.2 (3) | —.8 +.3 
* REL lee 120,452) 6,150,201 51.06 © +.1 +.5 +.2 
Maine. 12, 530 619,005 49.40 ( +.1) —1.4 +3.0 
ee 10, 445) 476,388 45.61 —.1 +.2 —2.5 —1.2 
Mass... ... | 88,300) 6,840,565, 77.47 -—.2 +.9) —4.5 —.9 
Mich... .. | 73,756 4,130,437) 56.00) —.5 —.4 —4.5 -1.3 
Minn... 51, 578) 3, 481,986 67.51 —.1 -3.2) —1.6 +2.1 
Miss... 70, 611 1, 966,824) 27.85 —.7 —.7) +47) +104 
NN a ag 132,444) 6, 576, 638) 49.66 —.2 —.2 —.4 —1.3 
Mont 8, 518,561 57.94 —.2 (4) —5.0 —5.5 
Nebr. § 17, 666 888,617) 50.30) -—.1 ( —3.5 —3.1 
Nev....... | 2 627 151,384 57.63, (*) (4) —.9 =—.7 
_% Se ae. 367,714 58.99 +.2 (@) —5.8 —5.7 
N.J | 20,132 1,379,616 68.53 —.3 —.7) —3.2 +.2 
N. Mex 10, 586 342,200 32.33 +1.9 +1.7| —12.4) —39.0 
|, Ae 100, 226 7, 888,123) 78.70) —.3 +.1) —48 +.3 
el 1, 640,422) 31.69 —.1 +1) © | +419 
N. Dak.... 8, 159) 559, 682) 68.60 —.7 -.7| —1.0 +9.1 
Ohio 100, 431 5, 866,751| 58.42) —.3 —.4, —3.5 —3.9 
Okla 95, 100: 5, 865,333; 61.68) —.1 -.1) +6.7 
Oreg...... 19,211; 1,241,715 64.64 —.2 —.2; —6.0 —6.4 
ere | 65,677} 2,556,460) 45.92) —.6 -.3}) 7.2 —6.7 
P.R..:..... &an 247,024 7.91) —.5 -.3 =—25 —.6 
| | 8, 075) 483,380 59.86 +.1 +.2) —5.9 —1.9 
SB. Gain | 43,281) 1,403,784 32.43) —.1 —.1]  +.5) +27 
8. Dak..... | 10, 633) 477,514) 44.91 —.5 —.44 3.7 —3.8 
llcmanns 64, 735) 2, 252,953! 34.80 —.§8 -—.9 —6§.1 —8.2 
y HERES | 223,043| 9,308,051! 41.71) +.1 +9.2) +.1 +7.3 
Utah....... ’ 432) 564,226, 59.82) +.2 +3) —1.23 —1.8 
“Rawoier 6, 814! 330, 629) 48.52) (3) +266 —.8 +7.2 
Vie 691 0 | (Be ae eles ey ee 
Rea: 17, 263 §22,120' 30.25 +.2 +.3 —.8 +1.8 
Wash...... | $8,289) 4,449,786 76.34 —.2 —.65 —5.1) 7+15.8 
W. Va.....| 23, 836) 660,216, 27.70 —.3 —.44 -81 18.2 
| a 42,788} 2,744,560 64.14 —.4 —2.8) —5.4 —1.1 
Wyo....... 3, 981/ 234,449 58.89 -—.3 () | —1.8) 29 





! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub~ 
ject to revision. 

2 Includes 4,134 recipients aged 60-64 in Colorado and payments of $383,011 
to these recipients. Such payments are made without Federal participation. 

3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

* Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

+ In addition to these payments from old-age assistance funds, supplemental 
payments of $120,560 from general assistance funds were made to recipients for 
medical care. 

‘ Represents data for August. 
om Based on data excluding vendor payments for medical care for September 

4. 
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Table 12.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to 
recipients, by State, September 1955 ' 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 


Payments to 
. Percentage change from 





recipients 
Num- 
State ber of August 1955 September 1954 
— recip- in— in— 
ients Total Aver- ek 
amount age 
_—_ Amount — Amount 

Total 2___| 104, 256 $5, 945,473 $57.03 | +01 +10 +2.5 +42 
| one 1, 628 | 58,215 | 35.76 | +1.1 +1.7 7.3 +49. 3 
Alaska... 71 4,692 | 66.08 | (8) (3) (3 
Ame...) 747 | 48,125 | 64.42 | +1.2 +1.6, +3.9 +6, 7 
Ark........| 2,026 | $1,060 | 40.01 | +.3 (4) +5.4 +4.1 
Calif. ?__.._| 12, 680 1, 059, 734 | 83.58 | +.2 2 +3.0 +1.0 
Colo.......| 322 | 21,922 | 68.08 | +.6 427) —4.5 —3.7 
Eee 338 31, 523 | 93.26 | +.3 +.6 11.6 +11.8 
ae 214 | 13,486 | 63.02} 0 4.7 14 +5.1 
me @:..2.. 256 15,147 | 59.17 0 —.4| +1.2 +2.6 
, 2, 818 | 139, 398 | 49.47 | —.6 —.5§| —3.0 —2.1 

} 

- Ean | , 405 | 146, 665 | 43.07 | +.1/ +.1) +4.2 +4.9 
Hawaii---_| 118 | 6, 789 | 57.53/ +63) +63 +9.3 21.8 
Idaho__.... 194 | 11, 738 | 60.51 | +1.0 41.5 +.5 $1.5 
See | 3, 509 | 233, 373 | 66. 51 —.5 =f 6 —3.8 +3.9 
ae 1, 798 | 110,103 | 61.24 | +1.1 |) +11.4: +3.2 +8. 5 
lowa___... 1,425} 104,762 | 73.52/ 0 (8) -.9 +1.6 
ae 623 43,897 | 70. 46 +.6 = @ 0 +2.4 
i daadwn! 3, 007 | 111,610 | 37.12} +.6 +.6, +7.1 +7.7 
* aE 2, 061 | 103, 322 | 50.13 | +.2 (4) +2.9 +5, 2 
Maine____- 535 | 28,585 | 53.43 |} —1.1 —1.6 —1, +3.3 

' 

i oii... 47 24,515 | 52.16 | —1.7 -«1.3 —.2 +1.9 
Mass | 1,821 171, 898 | 4.40) +.7 -1.9, +2.2 +5.2 
Mich____.. 1, 77 112, 306 | 63.34] —.6 | —.2| —1.3 +1.5 
Minn 1, 251 93,852 | 75.02} +.6|} +10.7, +2.4 —1.3 
Miss | 3,695 | 128,190 | 34. 69 +.8 | +.8 | +10.5 +21.0 
Mo. 3.___.. 4,251 | 255, 060 | 60.00 | +1.1 $10.3) +9.5 +19. 5 
Mont... _- | | 446 | 29,006 | 65.04) 41.6) 41.7 —L5 7 
Nebr. ¢___- 758 | 44, 570 | 58.80 | +1.9 126 +4.0 +7.0 
Nev_. 115 | 8, 674 | 75.43 0 5 (3) 
_ aS 273 7, 62.60 | +.4 —1.9; —1.8 —3.7 
at eae 8389 | 61, 704 | 69. 41 1 +.3) +5.0 +6.5 
N Mex...-| 407 | 14, 267 | 35.05|+20| +26) -81| -29.8 

, ewes ts be | 4, 334 | 377 382 87. 07 —.6 | —1.6 —.9 +3.3 

AD eadmeaay | 4,895 | 199, 739 | 40.80) —.6 —.6| +2.7 +4.2 
N. Dak....| 115 | 7,158 | 62.24) +.9| 49.9) +5.5 +8.9 
Ohio......_| 3, 769 | 217, 560 | 57.72} +.1 +.9) +2.6 +5.4 
or | 2,015 149,336 | 74.11) @® | +.2) —3.3 +7.2 
ee 333 24,738 | 74.29 | +1.2 +1.3) —6.5 —8.2 

Bee | 16,551 | 843, 722 | 50.98 | (6) +.3/ +18] +1.9 
Jy is 1, 570 | 12,408] 7.90] —3} +.5| 127] +15.7 
| | 
of Se 173 12, 488 | 72.18 | —2.3 —1.2' —5.5 —3.9 
gt ee | 1,770 | 67,143 | 37.93 +.3 (*) +3.3 +5.6 
S. Dak..... | 200 | 8,720 | 43.60 | —1.0 -—.6 —1.0 +1.6 
Teen...... 3, 256 | 134,226 | 41.22} —.6 —1.1/ +1.1 —.2 
, _ Se 6, 493 | 292, 229 | 45. 01 Be 1 +8.9, +3.0 +5.6 
Utah... 233 15, 782 | 67.73 | +.4 —.3/ +5.4 +10.8 
ie 158 7,938 | 50.24 | —1.9 —.8| —1.9}) +1.5 
V.I : 35 bt Nat eto: lice) Aerie 
eT 1, 309 47, 987 | 36. 66 0}; +.3 +.2 +3.4 
Wash. ?.... 760 70,713 | 93.04) —.9 | —.6 —.9| *+15.6 
= 1,170 37, 372 | 31.94; —.8 —1.1} —1.3] -—128 
Mi cnccst Eee) 78, 538 | 69.69, +.1 —1.3' —3.5 +4.1 
Wanncnc 66 | 4,348 | 65.88' (@) | @) (3) (3) 
| 








! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16, All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Data include recipients of payments made v.ithout Federal participation 
and payments to these recipients as follows: In California (399 recipients, 
$35,621 in payments), in Washington (4 recipients, $240 ia payments), in Mis- 
souri (598 recipients, $36,487 in payments), and in Pennsylvania (7,817 recip- 
ents, $384,850 in payments). 

3 > ae not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; per- 
cen tage c , on less than 100 recipients. 

« Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

* Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

* In addition to these payments from aid to the blind funds, supplemental 
payments of $6,426 from general assistance funds were made to recipients for 


imedical care. 


7 Represents data for August. 
* Based on data excluding vendor payments for medical care for September 
1954. 
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Table 13.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, September 1955 ! 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiv ving only such payments}! 





Number of recipients 


Payments to recipients 


Percent» ze change from— 








August 1955 in— September 1954 in— 


























Number } Average per— 
State ty) | _ oa —. Lie Be 
families —— Mites Total | 
Total * Children amount Number Number 
| Family Recipient of Amount of Amount 

families families 
. 604, 504 2,191, 300 1, 656, 929 $52, 856, 945 | $87. 44 $24.12 —0.5 +0.2 +2.8 +5.1 
Alabama...........- oe 18, 688 72, 425 836, 111 44.74 11. 54 +.9 +1.5 +12.8 +18.4 
pO | Pern ee 1, 236 4, 289 111, 737 | 90. 40 26. 05 +2.1 +2.1 +14.9 +34. 4 
See 4, 698 18, 069 444, 959 94.71 24. 63 —.2 +.2 +9.0 +9.3 
Arkansas a 7, 496 28, 119 413, 939 | 55. 22 14.72 —.7 —.6 —.1 +2.3 
California............ 52, 849 179, 701 6, 711, 744 | 127. 00 37. 35 —1.6 —1.2 —.8 +1.3 
Colorado _.-.-- 5, 712 21, 538 618, 594 | 108. 30 28.72 —.5 +.1 —.5 +1.1 
Connecticut __- 5, 314 17, 191 741, 473 139. 53 43.13 +.4 —.2 +16.9 + 23.2 
Delaware__. meas 1, 057 4, 097 91, 108 | 86.19 | 22. 24 —.9 —.6 +14.1 +15.1 
District of Columbia 2, 062 8, 673 223, 702 | 108. 49 25.79 —.7 (3 —12.7 —10.3 
Florida ____. 21, 212 74, 960 1, 166, 346 | 54. 99 15. 56 +.6 +.7 +4.§ +6.0 
re 14, 030 50, 813 38, 813 1, 052, 232 75. 00 20. 71 —2.0 —2.2 +5.4 +6.5 
Eee : 3, 229 12, 358 9, 793 316, 565 | 98. 04 25. 62 —.5 —3.2 +4.1 +7.3 
[gano....... shnwtenit 1, 796 6, 527 4,819 231, 414 | 128. 85 35. 45 +.3 +1.4 —1.5 +2.5 
Illinois Sohal 21, 481 83, 246 63, 041 2, 865, 167 | 133. 38 34. 42 +1.4 +1.2 +4.7 —9.8 
Indiana 8, 662 30, 502 22, 617 778, 996 89. 93 25. 54 —.5 +.4 +4.9 +6.9 
Iowa... 6, 483 23, 52: 7, 574 710, 439 | 109. 58 30. 20 —.2 +.6 —.3 —1.3 
ee 4, 456 16, 167 12, 430 495, 490 111. 20 30. 65 +1.8 +3.0 +6.0 +6.9 
Kentucky 18, 782 67, 805 50, 754 1, 197, 567 63. 76 17. 66 on —.6 +1.9 +5.2 
Louisiana 18, 473 71, 683 54, 557 1, 205, 307 65. 25 16. 81 —.4 —.§ +8.8 +11.8 
Maine.....--- 4, 342 14, 959 10, 77 367, 453 84. 63 24. 56 +.1 +.2 +3.8 | +6.5 
Maryland_.-_--- —_ 6,170 25, 131 19, 516 591, 602 95. 88 23. 54 —.5 —.4 +4.1 +6.9 
Massachusetts 12, 885 42, 949 31, 763 1, 634, 894 126. 88 38. 07 —.l +4.2 +6.3 
Michigan 19, 460 66, 707 48, 539 2, 200, 354 113. 07 32. 99 —1.3 —.8 +1.4 +5.8 
Minnesota - - - 7 ‘ 4 7, 856 26, 745 20, 550 934, 443 118. 95 34. 94 +.4 —1.2 +5.5 +9.5 
Mississippi-_--- ‘ . 11, 799 44, 041 34, 046 327, 790 27.78 7.44 —6.9 +16.8 —24.9 —20.0 
Missouri ---.--- a 21, 556 75, 877 56, 369 1, 466, 994 68. 06 19. 33 —1.1 —1.2 + 2.6 +4.4 
Montana.......... 2, 039 7, 167 5, 406 214,195 | 105. 05 29. 89 +1.7 +1.3 —7.6 —5.3 
Nebraska -_-..- 2, 539 9, 182 6, 863 240, 753 | 94. 82 26. 22 +1.0 +1.1 +-4.0 +5.2 

ea 220 793 602 18, 781 85. 37 23. 68 + 20.2 +17.4 (4 (4) 
New Hampshire- 993 3, 691 2, 776 130, 446 131. 37 35. 34 +1.3 +4.2 —6.3 —.8 
New Jersey--.-...-- 6, O72 20, 289 15, 351 719, 763 118. 54 35. 48 +1.4 +.1 +13.7 +16. 2 
New Mexico__.._---- 6, 111 22, 544 17,181 418, 737 | 68. 52 18. 57 +1.3 +.7 —8.7 —15.3 
i 2): =e 53, S11 194, 566 142, 601 7, 417, 482 137. 84 38.12 +.2 +2.2 +7.3 +10.0 
North Carolina____-- ; 18, 639 70, 728 53, 916 1, 158, 212 | 62.14 16. 38 +.5 +.7 +6.2 +8.1 
North Dakota___...._- ne 1, 492 5, 501 4, 222 175, 809 117. 83 31. 96 +.6 +1.5 +3.8 +6.3 
ee sediini 15, 947 60, 492 45, 935 1, 526, 975 | 95. 75 25. 24 +.4 +1.4 +13.5 +16.7 
a 15, 642 51, 923 39, 852 1, 213, 911 | 77. 61 23. 38 —.5 —.1 +2.9 +-8.2 
Oregon ‘ 3, 337 11, 865 8, 945 404, 819 121.31 34.12 --6.0 +12.0 —6.7 —9.0 
Pennsylvs a 28, 872 109, 867 83, 139 3, 037,197 | 105. 20 27. 64 —1.1 —.5 +4.7 —6.5 
Puerto Rico__.........- 41, 502 143, 496 110, 267 436, 826 | 10. 53 3. 04 —.6 +.4 +2.4 +6.7 
Rhode Island-_-........-- 3, 491 11, 979 8, 812 386, 667 110. 76 32. 28 —.4 +.2 +5.5 +5.8 
South Carolina___ aac 8,174 31, 690 24, 710 388, 193 47.49 12. 25 —.5 —.7 +5.6 +8.1 
ee , 2, 734 9, 049 6, 918 226, 000 82. 66 24. 98 —.4 | —.9 —3.2 —3.6 
, Ss —— 20, 553 73, 984 55, 299 1, 236, 798 60.18 | 16. 7% —1.4 —1.2 —7.5 —18.4 
, SE 22, 336 87, 959 65, 921 1, 262, 887 56. 54 14. 36 —3.1 —2.8 +8.8 +3.2 
NER AE: Eee 2, 926 10, 287 7, 642 328, 571 112. 29 31. 94 —1.8 —2.1 —6.9 —8.2 
Se eRe: 1, 089 3, 765 2, 826 86, 899 79. 80 23. 08 +.6 +.9 +6.7 +10. 4 
Virgin Islands *__........-- 208 770 630 7, 280 35. 00 2 8 eae ae ee oe eee ba WES 
. Se a 8, 723 33, 920 26, 224 572, 678 65. 65 16. 88 om +.1 +2.2 +.9 
eerste 8, 729 29, 799 21, 838 1, 030, 337 118. 04 34. 58 +1.3 +.7 +1.8 7+14.9 
ty rere 18, 021 68,150 | 53, 0O1 1, 318, 586 73.17 19. 35 —.8 —.7 —1.9 —10.5 
ar a saies tei incendie 7, 964 27, 716 | 20, 452 1, 101, 053 138. 25 39.7 +.1 —2.3 | +1.7 +5.6 
Rac etiuniuanmeuanatane - 556 2, 033 1, 551 60, 670 109.12 29. 84 +.9 +1.5 +8. 6 +11.1 
1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data subject 4 Not computed; July 1955 first month of operation under a rov ved plan. 


to revision. 
2 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative 
in families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 
determining the amount of assistance. 
3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 


5 In addition to these payments from aid to dependent chil en funds, supple- 
mental payments from general] assistance funds were made to an unknown num- 
ber of families. 


6 Represents data for August. 
7 Based on data excluding vendor payments for medical care for September 1954 
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Table 14.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 
Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, 


























September 1955 ' 
{Includes vendor payments for medica] care and cases receiving only such 
payments) 
———— Percentage change from— 
Num- 
State ber of August 1955 September 1954 
: recip- in— in— 
ients Total Aver- 2 ae ad 
amount age ‘ a 
——y Amount —_ Amount 
Total_...| 240,877 | $13,303,498 $55.23 | +0.2 (2) +9.6 +12.7 
, 0 SS 10, 756 391,064 36.36 | +2.1 +2.7 | +20.0 +76.1 
| ese 5, 000 156,197 | 31.24 | +1.5 +1.6 | +32.4 +34. 5 
GOED. ccccce 4, 048 284,054 | 57.41 | —.1 +.2| +3.4 +3.9 
Conn...... , 025 230, 996 114.07 | +2.3 +1.3 | +48.1 +67.3 
tC 285 15,513 | 54.43 | +.4 +2.7 | +82.7 +98. 6 
ae 2, 212 134,177 60.66 | +.3 +1.1 | +7.0 +7.8 
ee 143 6,714 46.95 : eee oe 
RIES 10, 617 445, 679 | 41.98 2 +5.2 | +35.9 + 36.8 
Hawaii... 1, 296 82,654 | 63.78 | —1.6 —1.3) +651 +16.0 
Idabo...... 856 52,628 | 61.48 +.8 +.9 +.6 +2.1 
Ill. escel «ae 484, 086 | 79.11 +-.2 —2.9 +6.5 +7.6 
| ~ eee | 3,456 237,727 | 68.79! ( &.8| +69 +9. 5 
eR 13,145 560,435 | 42.63 +1 =, +89 +10.3 
Maine..... 263 15,500 | 58.94 |+12.9 LB Re ee 
| , 828 261,445 | 54.15 | +2.0 +2.7 | +14.5 +18.4 
snail 10, 476 1, 088,765 | 99.16 | +.8 —.7| +7.2 +10.3 
Michb...... 2, 344 169, 959 | 72.51 +.6 +1.4 | +15.9 +19.0 
Minn...... 831 47,370 | 57.00 | +7.1 +5.9 | +76.4 +86. 9 
3, 213 79,015 | 24.59 | +2 +24) +11.5 +11. 8 
acid 13, 233 688, 613 | 52.04 | —7.0 —6.7' —8.2 —8.1 
Mont...... | 1,409 90, 700 | 64.37 —.5 —.4 —.1 +21 
, a 250 18,180 | 72.72 ) —.9 +25.6 +30.0 
OC) ROSIE 3, 502 280,147 80.00 +1.4 +.8 | +25.6 +29. 3 
N. Mex... 1,717 56,893 | 33.14; +.2 +69) —7.6 —21.8 
a iia 40,448 | 3,356,362/8298/ —4, —.9/] +28 +5.9 
eect 11,712 439, 603 | 37.54 | +1.4| +1.6/+20.0) +225 
N. Dek.... SAU 66, 979 | 75.34 —.1 —2.9 +8. 4 +15.5 
Ohio §......| 8, 765 438,068 | 49.98 +.7 +1.0 | +17.8 +18.4 
GEES } 6,915 356,485 | 58.30 | +1.4 +1.3 | +20.4 +42.2 
Oreg....... 3,185 239,065 | 75.06 | —1.4 —1.1/+10.3| +79 
i eS 13, 116 707,976 | 54.00 —.3 | +.3 +3.8 +4.9 
7, = | 19,178 166,681 | 8.69) —.4/| —.1| +96] +11.6 
Searels | 1,813 114, 579 | 75.73 | +1.1 | +.5 | +17.4 +20. 4 
| ETE | §8,104 256, 783 | 31.69 | +.7 | +.7 +9.8 +11.1 
S. Dak..... 716 33,228 | 46.41 | +1.4 +1.4| +228! +244 
, xe | , 604 63,640 | 39.68 | +4.2 +3.9 +23.0 +22.9 
| | 1, 788 | 115, 673 (4.69 | +.6 —-.1 +3.5 | +4.6 
Tk cnsctines 478 24,002 | 50.21) +26) +2.5/+25.1] +292 
 & 4 tee 100 | AUR fj Seed Bhewe Biter % en 6: 
Wilisisentics 4, 662 183, 439 39.35 ' —.3 —.1} +41 +8.0 
| 
, = 5, 389 | 485,988 | 90.18 | +.4 +.2 —3.2 | 7+22.6 
, _, as 8, 609 | 286, 661 | 33.30 +.1 +6.7 | +10.2 +4.7 
, Saree 1,135 110, 267 | 97.15 +.2 —1.4 +1.5 +6.7 
, , eee 453 27, 473 60.65 | +.9 +1.6] +1.8 +3.5 








1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

? Percentage ary ey: computed on base of less than 100 recipients. 

« Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

‘In addition to these payments from aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled funds, supplemental payments from genera] assistance funds were 
made to an unknown number of recipients. 

* Represents data for August. 

7 Based on data excluding vendor payments for medical care for September 
1954, 
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Table 15.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
cases, by State, September 1955 ' 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 





ory to Percentage change from 





State stu August 1955 September 1954 
State ber of . 
cases ) a in— 
ie Total I 
amount age 


Num- Num- 


ber Amount Amount 











Total ?_.. 290,000 | $15,366,000 $52.98 | —2.4 —2.2 —5.9 —7.2 
(Rae 150 | 3, 543 | 23.62 | —6.2 —8.4 +6.4 +5.4 
Alaska..... 149 8,395 | 56.34 0 +10.8 | +15.5 + 26.5 
BE oncnss 1, 696 75,051 | 44.25 | —2.2 +.2 +.2 +3.3 
i 4 oe 327 4,478 | 13.69 |—18.7 —13.5 | —34.3 — 39.0 
28, 506 1, 469,948 | 51.57 | —3.0 —3.2 | —10.1 —6. 6 
ae 1, 422 55,019 | 38.69 | +3.9 +4.9 +2.6 +4.8 
Conn...... 4 2, 841 4160, 230 | 56.40 | —2.0 —1.3 —8.7 —11.0 
REE 1, 007 48,198 47.86 | —1.9 —1.0 —8.7 10.8 
= . saree 526 32, 861 | 62.47 —.2 (5) —3. —1.9 
Fla. * ad 5, 300 8 | a a a Se ees _— 
2,191 50,742 23.16 | —4.4 —1.5 —8.8 —4,9 
Hawaii-_.-.. 2, 136 121,135 | 56.71 | —1.6 —2.2 | +34.8 + 40.2 
Idaho 7..... 77 3,882 50.42 (*) (8) 8 (3 
sare 34, 346 2, 353, 908 | 68.54 —2.0 —3.6 +7.1 7.1 
Ind. * 10, 504 355, 345 | 33. 54 +.1 +.4 —14.7 —18.2 
Se 3, 479 107, 576 | 30.92 | +2.3 +1.9 —7.2 —10.1 
ae 1, 872 100, 968 | 53. 94 —-.1 -.9 +.6 1.7 
eae 2, 837 $2,143 | 28.95 | +.¢ 2.6 3. 6 lh 
| ES 7, 573 297, 386 | 39.27 —.1 —.§ 7.6 7. € 
Maine... 2, 992 136,880 45.75 | —2.¢ 0 9 0 
SEE 1, 559 83,385 | 53.49 |—10.7 —11.0 | —29.1 28. 7 
PR caked 11, 796 631,286 | 53.52 | —2.1 —1.7 - 5 —9.4 
Mich_..-. 15, 40 1,027,590 66.13 —1.8 +4.7 —20.2 —24.6 
Minn... 5, 982 333, 508 | 55.75 | —1.4 3.0 +.6 2.9 
eae ywu2 13,178 | 13.28 | —2.6 —3.1 12. ( 8. £ 
| a 6, 206 249,122 | 40.14 —.1 —.1 10.1 17.7 
ae 585 16,978 | 29.02  —3.1 -—7.8 -—73.9 85.3 
a 1, 376 55,245 | 40.15 | +2.0 —2.9 —4.0 8.0 
Se 291 9, 361 | 32.17 | —9.9 —7. —15.2 18.7 
i RePPaSes RAG 38,348 | 43.14 —7.7 -11.3 | —12.4 11.7 
ae 7, 029 2,050 | 78.54 | —2.6 —1.0 —5.6 —5.4 
N. Mex...- 426 | 11,045 | 25.93 | +6.5 +6.5 | —21.8 —24.4 
i. I 0 4.2 
N, a 8 





; 2, : +1.8 9 .0 
Wash...... 8, 790 | 542,782 | 61.75 | -1.8| —2.2/ —10.0 —6.6 
a 2, 213 65,078 | 29.41 | +2.1 +5.6| —16.7 —15.0 
, | EE | 6,933 450, 944 | 65.04 | —.1 —6.8 | —10.7 —19.2 
Wyo....... 159 7,692 | 48.38 |-15.0; —15.8| —16.8 —14.3 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total 
excludes for Indiana and New Jersey payments made for, and an estimated 
number of cases receiving, medical care, hospitalization, and burial only. 

3 State program only; excludes program administered by loca! officials. 

* About 10 percent of this total is estimated. 

5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

6 Partly estimated. 

7 Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. 

* Percentage change not computed on base of less than 100 cases 

* Includes unknown number of cases receiving medica] care, hospitalization, 
and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

10 Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

11 Includes cases and payments representing supplementation of other as- 
sistance programs. 

12 Includes an unknown number of cases receiving vendor payments for medi- 
ca] care only and an unknown amount of vendor payments for medical care. 
yreontoee change not computed for September 1954; comparable data not 
ava e. 

18 Estimated un basis of reports from sample of loca] jurisdictions. 

4 Represents data for August. 
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